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bench.  And,  in  fact,  we  hold  it  to  be  as  good  as 
done.  On  Thursday  last  the  Liberal  majority  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  very  decided  minority ;  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  improvement  can  now  be  effected. 
Scotland  is  an  orange  squeezed  dry,  and  could  hardly, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  provide  a  greater  balance  in  Mr 
Gladstone’s  favour  than  it  provided  five  years  ago.  Ire¬ 
land  is  under  the  thumb  of  the  Home  Rulers,  and  to 
reckon  them  amongst  the  Gladstonians  would  be  a 
ridiculous  boast. 

extent  from  her  former  reckoning. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK. 

Hahet  I  Mr  Gladstone  has  been  hit  very  hard.  He 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  the  country  has  answered 
him  with  a  vengeance.  It  has  by  this  time  become 
tolerably  certain  tliat  the  Liberal  majority  of  68  will  be 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  wiped  out  by  the  pending  elec¬ 
tions  ;  that  if  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  friends  be  not  in 
an  absolute  minority,  they  will  possess  a  numerical 
advantage  so  mean  as  to  be  utterly  insignificant.  We 
will  not  pause  to  consider  whether  this  desertion  by  the 
people  of  the  People’s  William  is,  or  is  not,  an  instance 
of  national  ingratitude ;  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
protest  from  the  invaded  sanctities  of  property  and 
vested  interests ;  whether  it  is  due  to  plunderings  and 
blunderings,”  or  to  the  indignant  fermentation  of  “  Beer 
and  the  Bible.”  We  have  an  opinion  of  our  own  upon 
the  subject,  which  we  have  already  clearly  expressed  ; 
but,  for  the  present,  we  would  deal  entirely  with  facts 
and  prospects.  The  facts,  we  repeat,  are  manifest  to  every¬ 
body,  for  the  first  week  of  the  elections  has  finally  decided 
the  question  which  was  at  issue.  ^‘Gladstone  or  no 
Gladstone  ?  ”  Was  the  alternative  placed  before  the 
country ;  and  the  country  has  resolved  to  put  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  on  the  shelf,  and  to  take  its  chance  in  the  matter 
of  those  five  millions.  We  really  cannot  affect  to  be 
sorry  at  the  result.  We  could  not  be  expected  to  pray 
heartily  for  the  Premier’s  success  after  we  had  com¬ 
pletely  given  up  the  farce  of  looking  to  him  for  Radical 
measures.  When  the  only  possible  governments  are 
those  of  Compromisers  and  Obstructives,  all  we  can  do 
is  to  make  up  our  minds  to  perpetual  opposition.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  gaze  calmly  upon  the  struggles 
of  the  rival  leaders,  and  to  wait  until  the  political 
necessities  of  one  or  the  other  compel  them  to  bid  for 
our  support.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  process  by  which  most 
of  our  great  reforms  have  in  times  past  been  introduced. 
First  the  Liberals  give  as  much  as  they  dare.  Then  they 
begin  to  compromise,  and  refuse  with  holy  indignation 
to  give  another  jot.  Then  the  moral  sense  of  the 
country  revolts  against  a  sham  Liberalism,  and  sends 
in  the  Tories  to  deodorise  Parliament.  Then  the  Tories, 
in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  a  brief  spell  of  office, 
give  the  patient  Radicals  even  more  than  their  rivals 
had  given.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  we  shall  reap  some 
benefit  from  Mr  Gladstone’s  disaster.  He  would  not 


Wales  has  not  varied  to  any  great 
j.  The  great  reaction 
has  taken  effect  in  the  English  counties  and  boroughs. 

iport  towns,  about  a  dozen  county  towns 
of  second  or  third  rank,  and  a  score  of  petty  market 
towns  have  opened  their  arms  to  the  gallant  brewers 
and  soldiers  who  have  been  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
reaction.  These  victories  have  been  sufficient  to  turn 
the  tide,  and  to  check  for  a  season  the  strong  current 
of  Liberal  progress.  If  we  could  suppose  that  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  would  be  able  next  week  to  show  a  bare  majority 
of  ten  or  a  dozen,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  he  would 
decide  to  meet  his  new  Parliament  with  his  new  and 
nondescript  Cabinet,  and  to  propound  in  still  more 
tempting  terms  his  remarkable  Bribing  Budget.  He 
might,  perhaps,  gain  the  ear  of  the  House  for  a  week  or 
two,  until  the  surplus  was  actually  declared  and  the 
remissions  of  taxation  actually  proposed  ,*  but  does  any 
one  imagine  for  a  moment  that  his  Budget  'would  be 
accepted  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  see  ho  v  any 
I  Radical  could  consistently  vote  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
income-tax,  when  the  only  reason  or  pretence  for  its 
repeal  is  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  possessors 
of  property.  Still  less  could  we  vote  for  the  relief  of 
local  burdens  until  the  whole  broad  question  of  local 
self-government  has  been  considered  and  adjusted.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  remotest  degree  probable  that  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  will  face  the  House  as  Premier.  He  must  do  now 
what  Mr  Disraeli  did  after  the  election  of  1867, — resign 
his  office  and  make  way  for  his  successor.  Undoubtedly 
Mr  Disraeli  must  be  our  next  Prime  Minister.  The  country 
has  willed  it,  and  it  must  have  its  will.  The  forthcoming 
session  will  provide  much  novel  entertainment  for  those 
who  follow  the  proceedings  at  St  Stephen’s.  We  shall 
have,  for  at  least  a  donth  or  two,  a  series  of  spasmodic 
efforte  at  Tory  legislation ;  and  we  shall  have,  in  the 
ranks  of  her  Majesty’s  Opposition,  some  of  the  shrewdest 
and  bitterest  critics  who  have  ever  been  sent  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  light-hearted  Ministers.  The  result  of  the 
session  may  easily  be  imagined.  It  will  be  found 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  country 
either  through  Mr  Gladstone  or  Mr  Disraeli.  The  only 
alternative  seems  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  dissolution 
next  autumn  or  in  the  following  year,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Coalition  Ministry.  The  sigpis  of  the  times 
point  steadily  towards  the  latter  expedient.  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr  Forster,  Mr  Ward  Hunt  and  Mr  Bouverie, 
Mr  Gathome  Hardy  and  Mr  Horsman,  would  make  up 
a  happy  family  whom  the  two  “  centres  ”  might  possiblv 
follow  with  a  good  conscience.  From  the  days  of  North 
to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  such  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  triumph  of  the  mediocrities,  who  by  one 
bold  stroke  may  secure  office,  distinction,  and  political 
damnation. 


Half-a-dozen  seai 
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df  the  dissolution,  can  imagine  Uiis  tenants 


All  things  wsrk  together  for  good  to  those  who  have 
faith  and  patience.  We  have  said  that  in  tholon^  run 
the  country  gets  as  much  ont  of  Conservatism  as  oat  of 
milk-and-water  Liberalism.  Certainly  the  Radicals  have 
no  reason  to  regret  the  coarse  which  events  have  lately 
been  taking.  Whether  Mr  Gladstone  or  Mr  Disraeli  be 
in  or  oat — whether  we  are  to  have  another  dissolution  or 
a  Coalition  Ministry — the  duty  of  all  earnest  Liberals  is 
clear.  We  have  to  discover  and  educate  our  leaders,  to 
register  and  organise  our  voters,  to  provide,  without  a 
monient*8  delay,  suitable  Radical  candidates  in  view  of 
the  next  General  Election,  and  to  ventilate  and  maintain 
sound  Radical  views  throughout  the  country.  It  is  in 
fact  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  our  party  that  it  has 
not  done  much  more  at  the  polling-booths  during  the  past 
week.  Two  working-men  are  no  etfectual  representation 
of  a  class  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  largely  repre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament.  Of  coarse  we  are  aware  that  the 
artisans  will  not  become  thoroughly  enthusiastic  until 
they  have  a  leader  and  a  cause  capable  of  exciting  their 
ontbustasm ;  but,  even  with  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
policy  of  deprecation,  they  ought  to  have  returned  at 
least  a  doson  of  their  candidates.  Our  apathy,  however, 
cannot  last  long.  The  Liberals’  extremity  is  the 
Radicals’  opportunity.  Out  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  despon¬ 
dency  will  arise  the  vigour  and  the  resolution  necessary 
for  success.  We  said  that  we  were  committed  to  an 
exercise  of  faith  and  patience.  But  how  much  patience 
would  be  required  if  Mr  Disraeli  should  be  kind  enough 
to  pursue  a  course  of  reactionary  legislation,  or  if  a 
Coalition  Ministry  should  endeavonr  to  stamp  nnder 
foot  the  yearning^  of  the  masses  for  political  power  ? 
How  long  would  Mr  Arch  be  silent  if  the  franchise 
were  denied  to  his  labourers  ?  How  long  would 
the  artisans  rest  and  be  thankful  under  a  continuance 
of  the  present  Conspiracy  Laws  ?  No ;  our  faith  and 
our  patience  will  not  be  sorely  tried.  The  best  possible 
thing  that  could  happen  for  us  would  be  a  little  whole¬ 
some  repression.  The  fire  is  being  damped  down  ;  but 
it  will  presently  burst  into  flame.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  democracy  of  England  will  assert  its  claims  ; 
and  then  we  are  sure  that  neither  deprecation  nor 
coalitions,  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  neither  Park  Regula¬ 
tions  nor  Conspiracy  Laws,  will  stand  for  one  moment 
in  the  path  of  that  peaceful  and  coostitutional  progress 
which  is  destined  to  conduct  us  to  a  new  era  of  English 


a  propos  .  ,  , 

will  remember  appre(;iatively  the  proverb,  that  it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  Moreover,  though 
hitherto  he  had  “  opposed  any  alteration  in  the  Law  of 
Hypothec,”  now,  he  is  “  bound  to  say,  there  appears  to 
be  a  very  general  demand  for  its  repeal,”  and  he  is 
“  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  view  of  the  subject.’^ 
We  commend,  however,  to  the  attention  of  Inverness  shire 
electors  the  fact  that  this  candidate  has  given  no  positive 
pledge.  His  qualifications  are  about  as  valuable  as  Mr 
Matheson’s,  but  where  the  latter  hp  promised  his  vote 
Mr  Cameron  has,  by  an  astute  choice  of  words,  left  the 
door  open  for  a  retreat. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,,  as  a  rule,  Scotch 
electors  know  much  better  than  English. ones  the  reasons 
for  their  votes.  And  it  may  be  considered  something 
like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  offer  to  them  advice 
to  plump  for  any  candidate  who  will  distinctly  promise 
to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  and  the  Law 
of  Hypothec.  But  yet  there  is  one  county  where  such 
advice  appears  to  have  been  sorely  needed.  If  we  offer 
some  remarks  on  Lord  Elcho’s  election,  it  is  because 
regret  is  but  a  mild  term  to  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  we  regard  it,  and  because  such  remarks  may  still 
serve  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  Scotchmen,  and  especially 
of  Inverness-shire  voters,  the  gratitude  they  owe  to  a 
Committee  of  which  Lord  Elcho  was  a  shining  light. 
There  are  reasons  why  we  should  prefer  not  to  choose 
the  present  moment  to  criticise  his  conduct  in  that  Com¬ 
mittee.  But,  at  a  public  crisis,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
private  feelings  a  primary  consideration,  and  any  reluc¬ 
tance  we  might  have  felt  has  been  dissipated  by  the 
terms  of  Lord  Elcho’s  address.  -How  far  his  con¬ 
stituents  have  been  influenced  by  that  address  we  cannot 
say.  Bat  certainly  they  could  not  any  more  than  our¬ 
selves  afford  to  forget  the  attitude  he  assumed  towards 
the  tenant-farmers,  and  the  position  taken  up  by  him  on 
a  subject  in  which  our  keenest  sympathies  are  enlisted. 
In  that  Committee  he  played  the  part  of  Counsel  for  the 
Defence,  and  his  ungenerous  cross-examination  of' some 
of  the  witnesses  will  not  soon  pass  from  our  recollection. 
He  forgot  that  it  was  not  a  set  of  Mr  Ayrtons  he  was 
badgering,  who  could  retort  in  kind,  and  even  with  more 
than  his  own  self-possession.  Apparently,  also,  ho  for¬ 
got  that  the  object  of  the  Committee  was  not  to  puzzle 
this  or  that  witness  with  glib  sophistries,  bat  rather  to 
help  men  naturally  confused  and  slow  of  speech  to 
express  their  thoughts.  But  the  temptation  to  chop 
logic  and  to  exhibit  his  own  superior  sleight  of  tongue 
was  irresistible.  And  there  seemed  an  animus  in  his 
questions  and  argnments  stronger  than  in  those  of 
almost  any  other  member  of  the  Committee.  Of  all 
of  them  he  had  the  most  thorough  contempt  for 
and  dislike  of  the  evidence  to  which  he  listened.  . 
All  his  instincts  were  up  in  arms  against  the  class 
which  gave  ‘  that  evidence.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who,  having  thought  a  dash  of  Liberalism  to  be  a 
fine  thing  in  his  youth,  harden  as  they  grow  old  into  all 
the  more  inveterate  foes  of  genuine  Liberalism  from 
being  obliged  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  surface  friendship 
with  it.  To  call  such  conduct  renegadism  would  be  to 
apply  too  serious  a  word  to  too  slight  a  matter.  The 
ebb  of  such  shallow  water  could  never  be  very  marked. 
In  fact  the  mud  of  prejudice  has  always  b^n*  visible 
beneath  the  fluid  covering  of  Lord  Elcho’s  philanthropy 
and  impartiality.  He  has  assumed  the  role  of  a' friend  of 
workmen.  But  when  they  showed  disapproval  of  his 


To  those  who  desire  the  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws 
the  Scotch  elections  are  even  more  interesting  than  the 
English.  It  is  not  indeed  in  counties,  where  the  principles 
of  Liberal  and  Conservative  candidates  are  about  as 
distinguishable  as  milk  porridge  and  water  porridge, 
that  our  interest  is  centred.  One  will  spend  his  8,000/. 
and  the  other  his  7,000/.,  and  the  expender  of  8,000/. 
will  probably  win  the  sent.  But  it  will  not  make  one 
iota’s  ditierenoe  to  Great  Britain,  or  Scotland,  or  the 
county,  which  of  them  gets  into  Parliament.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  do  feel  interested  in  elections  for  constituencies 
where  the  Anti-Game-Law  League  has  made  its  mark, 
and  in  those  exceptional  instances  where  the  election 
has  tamed  on  other  questions  than  the  Game  or  Land 
Laws.  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  sadden  conversions 
have  been  efiboted  by  the  sudden  dissolution.  It  is  (to 
take  two  ont  of  many  cases)  only  a  few  months  ago 
since  Mr  Matheson’s  mind  was  all  at  sea  on  the  subject 
of  hypothec.  Now  he  says,  “  I  am  also  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec  j”  and  though  he 
goes  on  to  offer  a  sort  of  apology  for  this  round  state¬ 
ment,  ho  knows  very  well  that  his  constituents  will  pay 
little  heed  to  the  plaster  which  he  may  think  it  decent 
to  spread  over  the  flaws  in  his  political  conscience  ;  will 
♦.•are  very  little  whether  ho  is  consistent  or  inconsistent, 
but  will  care  very  much  for  his  vote.  So,  too,  Mr 
Cameron.  There  is  something  grotesque  in  being  told 
at  the  present  conjuncture  that  he  had  advertised  for  a 
contractor’s  estiumte  for  the  erection  of  a  stone  and  wire 
fence  between  bis  sheep  farms  and  his  forest,  and,  , 
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proved  himself  most  proficient.  One  Avitness  had 
described  the  comfortable  state  of  a  population  dis¬ 
placed  for  sporting  purposes,  and  said  that  they  had 
been  “  comfortable  in  the  old  places,  and  they  will  never 
be  so  comfortable  again  ;  they  had  their  cattle  and  their 
sheep.*’  At  once  Lord  Elcho  interfered.  “  In  the 
cottages  with  them  ?  ”  he  asked.  The  witness  replied 
by  stating  what  “  in  the  cottages  **  meant — viz.,  at  one 
end,  under  the  same  thatched  roof.  But  apart  from 
tempting  little  displays  of  shrewdness,  cannot  Lord' 
Elcho  imagine  some  men  liking  a  dish  of  herbs,  even 
though  almost  shared  with  their  own  cows,  better  than 
a  ghillie’s  largess  or  even  a  flunkey’s  plush  ?  But  then 
Lord  Elcho  is  a  staunch  champion  of  the  ghillie. 
When  Mr  Campbell,  who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  then 
a  forester,  was  examined.  Lord  Elcho,  in  order  to  prove 
that  it  was  untrue  “  that  when  once  a  man  becomes  a 
keeper  or  a  ghillie  he  is  not  fit  for  an  honest  day’s 
work  again,”  ironically  asked,  **  Did  you  find  your  own 
moral  character  deteriorated  very  much  when,  from  being 
a  shepherd,  you  were  promoted  to  bo  a  forester  ?  ”  And 
again,  ”  You  found  no  great  moral  change  going  on  in  you 
in  consequence  of  that?”  Answer:  “No.”  These 
questions  were  meant  to  be  amusing ;  but  even  Lord 
Elcho,  when  unexcited  by  his  own  humour,  would 
hardly  think  them  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument 
that  to  substitute  largesses  and  intermittent  work  for 
steady  earnings  and  constant  employment  is  to  de¬ 
moralise  a  man.  Lord  Elcho  was  far -more  amusing 
when  he  was  serious.  Later  on,  in  order  to  show  what 
a  model  witness  Mr  Campbell  was,  he  said,  “  Is  it  true 
that  since  you  have  been  head  forester  at  Invermark, 
you  have  been  made  an  Elder  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
that  you  are  a  member  of  the  new  School  Board  ?” 
Answer  :  “  That  is  true.”  “  And  am  I  right  in  the  belief 
that  the  late  Dr  Guthrie  used  sometimes  to  stay  with 
you  when  he  was  in  the  Highlands  ?”  Who,  indeed, 
could  venture  to  impugn  the  testimony  that  had  re¬ 
ceived,  as  it  were,  the  imprimatur  of  such  a  pope.  If 
the  witness  had  purred  after  all  this  stroking,  one  would 
hardly  have  been  surprised,  for  he  was  so  very  respect¬ 
able.  Or,  perhaps,  after  all,  as  a  really  respectable  man, 
he  may  have  felt  annoyed  at  questions  which  had  all 
the  twang  of  those  addressed  in  ‘  David  Copperfield  ’  to 
No.  28.  And  this  is  the  man  w'ho  has  been  returned 
again  to  Parliament  by  the  farmers  of  Haddingtonshire, 
— to  scoff  at  their  grievances,  to  browbeat  their  spokes¬ 
men,  and  to  vote  steadily  with  the  men  who  would  per¬ 
petuate  the  most  obsolete  forms  of  oppression.  Truly, 
farmers  are  readier  than  other  folk  to  forget  and  to 
forgive.  A  week  ago  one  might  have  thought  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  remind  the  constituents  of  this  nobleman, 
as  liberal  with  his  sarcasms  as  his  cigars 

Besides,  forget  not 

With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed. 

How  in  his  suit  he  scorn’d  you  ;  but  your  loves. 

Thinking  upon  his  service,  toqk  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 

Which  most  gibingly,  nngravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  example  set  by  Hadding¬ 
ton  will  be  imitated  nowhere  else  in  Scotland. 

A.  H.  B. 


SWITZERLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

A  sentimental  regret  has  sometimes  been  expressed 
that  the  Swiss,  centuries  ago,  should  have  fallen  away 
from  the  German  nation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
mere  historical  accident,  so  to  say,  brought  about  the 
severance.  Democratic  Eidgenossen  Leagues  originally 
extended  throughout  Germany,  from  Aachen  to  Zurich 
and  Augsburg.  Unfortunately,  whilst  the  men  of  Upper 
Alemannia  were  triumphant  in  the  battles  of  Morgarten, 
Sempach,  and  Nafels,  the  Suabian  members  of  the 
League  were  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Doffingen, — 
not  from  any  want  of  heroic  valour,  but  through  a  noble¬ 
man’s  treachery,  who,  whilst  apparently  siding  with  the 
people’s  cause,  took  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  florins,  and 
conveyed  decisive  intelligence  to  the  enemy’s  camp  by 


means  of  an  arrow  sent  from  his  bow.  The  defeat, 
which  had  such  grave  political  consequences,  may  bo 
called  the  “battle  of  Hastings  ”  of  media3val  German 
democracy.  Separation  from  the  common  fatherland 
the  more  successful  Swiss  did  not  at  first  intend.  Their 
formal  withdrawal  was  oven  settled  so  late  as  1648, 
when  Germany  had  been  deeply  rent  by  the  Thirty 
Years*  War.  However,  all  these  events  happened 
rather  a  long  while  since  ;  and  we  have  never  been  able 
to  share  the  wish  of  those  who  desired  the  reunion  of 
the  Sw’iss  League  to  Germany.  A  far  better  thing,  in 
our  opinion,  would  be  to  annex  the  Gorman  Empire  to 
Switzerland. 

At  present  the  two  countries  at  any  rate  march  side 
by  side  against  the  “  universal-dominion  ”  policy  of  that 
Vicar  of  Christ  whose*  reign  is  said  to  bo  “  not  of  this 
world.”  What  mischiefs  Papal  policy  is  able  to  work 
out  through  the  sons  of  Laynez  and  Bobadilla  the  Swiss 
Republicans  know  from  sad  experience.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  ihe  Sonderhund  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  with  the  object  of 
destroying  the  very  basis  of  national  integrity  and 
independence.  The  leading  Ultramontane  priests,  at 
the  time,  made  Holy  Mother  Church  serviceable  for 
their  anti-Republican  Guy  Fawkes’  plot,  even  as  they 
are  carrying  now  their  lanthorn  nnder  the  cloak  of  reli- 
.gion.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  their  aim  to  make  foreign 
Powers  strike  a  blow  in  their  canse.  France  and  Aus¬ 
tria  w*ere  specially  urged  on  by  them  to  support  the 
Sonderhund;  and  from  documents  subsequently  brought 
to  light  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  foreign  invasion 
would  have  occurred  had  not  the  staunch  Liberals  of 
the  Mountain  Republic  overthrown  the  Popish  Con¬ 
federacy  with  arms  in  hand.  Thereupon  a  new  Demo¬ 
cratic  Constitution  was  worked  out,  which,  in  its  main 
provisions,  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  preferablo 
in  some  points  to  that  of  the  United  *  States.  Thus. 
Jesuitic  ambition  had  o’erleapt  itself,  and  came  toppling 
down  with  a  crash  which  sent  a  thriU  of  joy  through  ail 
the  popular  parties  of  Europe. 

Those  who  remember  the  incidents  of  that  important 
struggle  know,  however,  what  a-* narrow  escape  free 
Switzerland  had  in  1847.  To-day  we  may  compare  the 
‘dark  scheme  of  Siegwart  Muller  to  Jefferson  Davis’ 
attempt  to  “  create  an  army  and  a  nation.”  The  two 
reactionary  rebellions  have  also  this  in  common,  that 
the  slaveholders’  insurrection  was,  if  not  directly 
fomented,  certainly  upheld,  by  Ultramontaniat  sympa¬ 
thisers  throughout  the  world.  In  both  cases  a  progres¬ 
sive  nation  whose  majority  spumed  all  allegiance  to- 
Rome  was  to  be  convulsed  and  torn  asunder — in  ma^ 
jorem  Dei  gloriam.  We  should  not  wonder  if  in  England,, 
too',  some  prelate  in  the  service  of  the  White  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  or  some  lay  afijliate  of  the  Black  Pope  Father 
Beckx,  were  just  now  exercising  his  brain  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Sonderhund,  The  particular  ground  on 
which  the  attempt  might  be  made,  political  weather 
permitting,  need  scarcely  be  indicated.  That  ambitious 
Order,  whose  lust  of  power  is  so  strongly  developed  that 
it  is  known  to  have  laid  its  grasping  hands  as  much  on 
politics  and  commerce  as  on  religion,  often  feels  satis¬ 
faction  if  it  can  at  least  shake  the  power  and  destroy 
the  prosperity  of  a  hated  nation,  even  though  it  should 
not  be  able  to  drag  it  entirely  down. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  Jesuitism  to.  give  up  its  gamo 
after  a  first  fruitless  attempt,  nor  after  a  signal  defeat. 
The  late  French  war  against  Germany  had  to  a  great 
extent  its  origin  in  a  Romanist  plot.  It  was  declared 
almost  on  the  day  of  the  proclamation  of  Papal  Infalli¬ 
bility.  In  spite  of  pressing  difficulties  at  home.  Looia 
Napoleon,  whose  health  was  shattered,  whose  mind  had 
become  vacillating,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Germany,, 
where  he  had  been  broijght  up,  enabled  him  to  calculate 
the  risk,  would  not  have  entered  upon  the  tremendoua 
venture  had  there  not  been  a  priestly  influence  at  work 
in  the  Tuileries.  That  influence  centred  round  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  The  bigoted  Spanish  lady,  then  the 
ruling  mind  in  Paris,  was  induced  to  make  France  act 
as  the  soldai  de  Dieu.  No  doubt,  in  her  light-hearted 
gaiety,  she  thought  that  victory  must  be  sure  when  the 
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enterprise  was  counselled  by  a  fraternity  famous  for  tbeir 
knowMge  of  all  the  “  ins  *’  and  “  outs  ”  of  political 
affairs.  Again  that  fraternity  proved  to  have  been  out 
of  its  reckoning.  But  no  sooner  was  its  cause  beaten 
on  the  field  of  battle  than  it  took  to  popular  propa- 
gandism  and  parliamentary  devices,  endeavounng  to 
rally  round  its  black  banner  all  the  forces  which 
could  be  made  available  for  disintegrating  the  victorious 
nation  and  bringing  upon  it  the  miseries  of  a  new  war. 

Dr  Manning  may  rej 
thus  been  created  ns  a 
of  consolation.” 
of  the  religion  of  love! 


igard  the  fresh  tension  which  has 
**  beautiful  sign  ”  and  ”  a  fact  full 
He  may  glory — that  noble  expounder 
! — in  the  ”  great  sharpening 
of  animosities,  and  the  great  massing  together  of 
antagonists,”  which  will  lead  ”  to  the  terrible  scourge  of  a 
war  that  will  exceed  the  horrors  of  any  of  the  wars  of  the 
first  Empire'*  He  may  trust,  saintly  man,  to  find  therein 
the  ”  solution  of  the  difficulty  **  in  w  hich  the  Pope  is 
placed — the  Pope  w'ho,  in  Dr  Manning’s  view,  must  unite 
in  his  own  hand  the  two  powers,  spiritual  and  civil.  But 
let  those  good,  philanthropic  prelates  of  Rome  beware ! 
The  bow  which  they  overstretch  beyond  endurance  will 
fly  in  their  own  face.  The  servants  of  a  theocracy  who 
want  to  practise  vivisection  on  the  bleeding  body  of 
nations  for  the  amusement  of  an  ex-officer  of  dragoons 
who  sets  up  as  an  ”  infallible  ”  vicegerent  of  God  will 
have  a  fall,  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  as  well,  in 
comparison  to  which  the  one  they  experienced  in  1847 
will  seem  a  mere  slight  stumble. 

Advanced  German  Liberals— we  may  even  say  a  great 
many  of  the  moderate  ones — do  not  look  upon  the 
Church  Laws  lately  enacted  at  Berlin  as  upon  their 
ideal.  Disestablishment  and  discndowment,  combined 
with  the  abolition  of  all  monastic  and  conventual  insti¬ 
tutions,  is  the  principle  by  which  they  go.  This  was 
their  parole  during  the  Revolution  of  and  they 

still  adhere  to  it.  The  Prussian  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  just  been  weaned  from  its  mistaken 
policy  in  regard  to  Rome.  When  the  Jesuits  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  they  were  invited  to 
Prussia  by  Frederick  II.  A  Voltairian  himself,  he 
made  u-se  of  them,  under  the  name  of  **  Priests  of  the 
Royal  School  Institute,”  hoping  that  if  he  allowed  them 
the  control  of  Catholic  education  they  would  help  to 
reconcile  the  population  of  that  creed  to  his  selfish 
policy  of  conquest.  Subsequent  Prussian  monarohs 
similarly  played  with  the  ”  Roman  candles.”  Frederick 
William  III.,  it  is  true,  showed  some  firmness  for  a  while 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and 
other  haughty  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  But  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  a  sham  medimvalist,  whose  reason  finally  gave 
way  under  a  “  right  divine  ”  craze,  did  as  much  as  he 
could  to  favour  crypto-Catholicism  and  Ritualistic 
flummeries.  The  present  King  Rimself,  in  the  first  years 
of  his  advent,  ma[de  use  of  the  Ultramontanist  party  in 
order  to  beat  the  Liberals  in  the  constitutional  contest. 
Prince  Bismarck  also  has  dallied  w  ith  the  Popelings. 
At  his  instigation  the  present  King-Emperor  issued  a 
Cabinet  order  in  praise  of  the  Jesuits.  So  late  as 
January  16th,  Prince  Bismarck  repeated  a  former  de¬ 
claration  of  his,  that  ”  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  millions  of  Catholics,”  must  be 
rejected, ^adding  now,  it  is  true,  that  the  political 
cousequoDces  of  that  dogma  must  be  resisted.  A  far 
worthier— politically,  a  far  wiser— course  it  would  have 
been  not  to  qualify  a  doctrine  which  denies  to  the  whole 
human  race  the  right  of  reasoning  power  as  “  one  that 
must  be  respected.” 

Only  the  direst  necessity  induced  King  William  to 
reverse  his  philo- Romanist  course.  Even  his  assent  to 
the  Civil  Marriage  Bill  was  obtained  from  him  with 
difficulty.  The  Liberal  parties  of  Germany  are,  in  these 
questions,  far  ahead  of  tne  Berlin  Government.  But  in 
the  present  tranaitionary  state  of  things  they  cannot 
carry,  at  a  single  rush,  disestablishment,  disendow- 
ment,  and  all  the  other  requisite  radical  measures,  “  into 
the  discussion  of  which  to  use  the  Pope’s  words, 

when  he  claimed  all  baptised  persons  as  his  own _ “  we 

cannot  just  now  enter.’^  For  a  long  time  past  the  chief 
•iurches  in  Germanv  have  been  .nillH  Aol'nVkl.aV.  I 


education  upon  all  who  aspire  to  a  clerical  office ;  to  offer 
legal  and  judicial  facilities  to  laymen  and  ecclesiastics 
who  intend  seceding  from  an  imperious  Church,  or 
shielding  themselves  against  its  practices  of  persecution ; 
and  to  call  in  the  principle  of  popular  election  whenever 
a  restive  Bishop  persistently  follows  the  dictates  of  an 
outlandish  Dalai  Lama,  instead  of  respecting  the  insti- 
tutions  of  the  nation  that  pays  him. 

If  this  is  ”  persecution,”  free-minded  men,  who  do  not 
think  Liberalism  consists  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
enemies  of  all  freedom,  will  easily  bear  the  reproach. 
Nobody  prevents  anyone  from  believing  anything 
“  because  it  is  absurd.”  But  when  a  hierarchic  organi¬ 
sation  is  to  be  dealt  with,  which  has  in  this  very  century 
restored  the  Inquisition  wherever  it  could,  and  some  of 
whose  Church  lights — burning  lights,  indeed ! — hold  to 
M.  Louis  Veuillot’s  view  that  it  is  a  pity  John  Hubs 
was  burnt  so  late,  and  Martin  Luther  not  at  all ;  ”  when 
the  question  is,  whether  a  nation  shall  rear  in  its  bosom 
a  nest  of  serpents,  or  endeavour  to  protect  benighted 
communities  from  the  intrigues  and  the  terrorism  of  a 
caste  of  bonzes,  who  would  fain  crush  the  living  soul  of 
mankind  and  convert  thinking  men  into  helpless 
machines,  sicut  cadaver^  then  the  choice  of  a  friend  of 
progress,  who  knows  that  he  is  not  able  to  carry  his 
whole  radical  principle  at  once,  cannot  possibly  be 
doubtful.  The  most  advanced  thinkers  of  Germany 
consequently  are,  for  the  nonce,  on  the  side  of  the  civU 
power  as  against  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Saturday  Review,  which  otherwise  has  given  a 
careful  digest  of  the  laws  at  issue,  says,  in  allusion  to 
the  more  radical  doctrine  of  disestablishment  and*  dis- 
endowment  which  we  uphold,  that,  “it  does  not  follow 
that  you  are  justified  in  ‘  walloping  your  own  nigger  ’  to 
your  heart’s  content,  because  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  expelling  or  emancipating  him.”  But  we 
would  submit  that  it  is  not  “  walloping  your  own  nigger” 
if  you  instruct  him  ;  if  you  render  him  a  thinking  man, 
instead  of  a  poor,  superstitious  fool ;  if  you  shield  him 
from  the  tyranny  of  modern  Hoogstraetens  and  Torque- 
madas ;  and  if  yon  even  confer  upon  him  the  right  of 
choosing  his  own  master,  or  doing,  if  he  likes,  without 
any  master  at  all.  A  compromise  though  the  May 
laws  are,  they  remove  all  obstacles  as  regards  secession 
from  Church ;  they  curb  the  power  of  the  priesthood, 
and  send  a  ray  of  enlightenment  into  its  very  midst; 
and,  best  of  all,  they  bring  in,  under  certain  circumstances 
which  will  happen  often  enough,  the  principle  of  popular 
election,  to  the  detriment  of  hierarchical  organisation. 
That  is  a  blow  to  oppression  and  obscurantism,  and  a 
step  forward  in  the  path  of  political  and  intellectual 
freedom.  When  disestablishment  and  disendow meut 
shall  become  ripe  for  legislation,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  those  measures  will  thereby  be  lessened — in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  the  Swiss  Republic. 

^EL  Blind. 


POLITICAL  OUTCASTS. 

The  general  election  proceeds,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  country  walls  are  covered  with  placards  announcing 
the  candidature  of  public  men  for  the  representation  of 
counties  or  boroughs  in  Parliament.  The  qualification 
for  voting  for  these  Members  of  Parliament  is  the 
ownership  or  occupation  of  houses  or  lands  and  the 
payment  of  taxes.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  “  Taxa¬ 
tion  without  Representation  is  Tyranny,”  yet  hundreds 
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oas  than  the  open  reviling  of  foes.  See  the  insidions 
articles  advocating  that  women  shall  be  “  educated** 
before  being  given  the  vote.  No  man  dares  propose 
such  a  delay  for  the  agricultural  labourers, — the  least 
taught  of  men.  No  man  would  have  dared  to  propose 
in  Parliament,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  Acts  which 
should  put  men  at  the  mercy  of  disguised  policemen, 
who  could  cause  them  to  be  imprisoned  or  personally 
outraged.  Yet  such  Acts,  made  against  women  only, 
were  proposed,  carried,  and  are  enforced,  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  disgp:uce  of  the  Gladstone  Government.  Such 
legislation  must  be  one-sided,  whatever  its  advocates 
may  say  for  it.  It  makes  women  outlaws  as  well  as 
outcasts.  Law  is  supposed  to  be  the  collective  will  of 
the  intelligent  adults  of  a  nation,  expressed  by  their 
representatives.  If  half  a  nation  is  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  representation  and  legislation,  the  laws  made  by 
the  other  half,  who  usurp  the  power,  can  have  no  just 
authority  oyer,  and  cannot  be  binding  on,  the  conscience 
of  the  excluded  half  of  the  nation.  Is  it  not  time  that 
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itself  open  ns  a  certainty  of  the  near  fntare,  local  legis- 
Ifttores  on  a  snfficiently  great  scale  would  deliyer  ns 
from  a  difficulty  erer  on  the  increase,  as  to  the  size  of 
foonstituencies.  Large  constituencies  cannot  be  bribed 
and  cannot  be  intimidated ;  so  at  least  it  has  been  thought. 
And  when  they  dwell  on  a  rery  limited  area,  to  meet 
them  periodically  face  to  face  is  not  impossible ;  but  the 
more  scattered  the  constituency,  the  greater  the  difficulty 
end  expense,  which  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  the  repre¬ 
sentative.  Alrea^  the  town  elections  are  subjected  to 
Conservative  and  Liberal  -analogous  to  the 

unconstitutional  organs  of  the  American  Union,  which 
have  BO  often  perverted  and  marred  the  national  action. 
In  these  Committees  it  is  decided,  over  the  heads  of  a 
constituency,  what  candidate  shall  be  supported,  and 

often  on  personal  gprounds :  “  Mr . was  put  to 

expense  at  the  last  election,  and  gave  way  at  our  re¬ 
quest  ;  we  most  now,  in  honour,  support  him.’*  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  caucuses,  suppoiied  by  long  purses,  will 
domineer  over  England,  if  we  give  to  household  suffrage 
the  direct  election  to  Parliament.  While  we  cannot 
hope  to  escape  this  evil  wholly,  it  would  not  be  so  for¬ 
midable  in  the  case  of  local  legislatures ;  and  if  they 
were  elected  on  a  thoroughly  democratic  franchise,  and 
for  one  year  only,  they  might  be  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  electing  to  Parliament.  Probably  the 
real  sense  of  the  country  would  be  better  collected  thus 
than  when  Committees  which  represent  two  parties  only 
become  the  voluntary  go-betweens  for  the  constituencies. 
Nevertheless,  if  any  one  dissents  from  the  topics  of  this 
paragraph,  he  must  not  let  that  weigh  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  local  legislatures.  At  worst,  it  strikes  off  one 
argument  for  them. 

Lawyers  are  apt  to  make  an  objection,  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  reply,  against  local  legislation.  “  It  intro¬ 
duces  different  codes  of  law  for  different  places;  this  is 
fundamentally  vicious ;  what  is  law  in  Westminster  Hall 
ought  to  be  law  over  the  whole  United  Kingdom**  And 
why  not  say,  “  over  the  whole  British  Empire  ?**  Unless 
the  objector  so  extend  the  principle,  he  cannot  claim  for 
it  any  moral  sacredness ;  be  must  admit  that  it  must  be 
judged  of  by  mere  expediency.  If  Canada  and  the  Cape 
may  have  different  laws  from  England,  so  may  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Nay,  the  Scotch  laws  of  marriage  and  of 
jury  differ  from  those  of  England.  No  doubt  it  is  con- 
veuient  to  lawyers,  especially  to  those  who  are  in 
lucrative  London  practice,  that  the  London  law  should 
be  the  law  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  that  all  import¬ 
ant  causes  should  be  tried  in  London.  But  the  interest 
of  the  nation  is  here  the  very  contrary.  We  need  to 
decentralise,  and  diffuse  business  from  London  into 
many  local  centres.  As  to  the  moral  question,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  except  where  local  reasons  justify  variety  of 
law, — and  such  cases  cannot  be  of  prominent  import¬ 
ance, --if  we  had  a  perfect  oode,  it  would  be  wise  to 
apply  it  universally.  But,  on  the  contrary,  all  our  law 
is  very  imperfect.  We  are  constantly  changing  it ;  we 
do  but  feel  our  way  onward.  Acts  of  Parliament, 
under  our  present  confused  methods,  have  long  ceased 
to  have  the  simplicity  and  moral  force  which  the  word 
Iaw  Buggei^ ;  they  are  really  long,  complicated,  obscure 
administrative  edicts.  When  we  have  Acts  to  correct 
Acts,  one  under  another,  in  rather  quick  succession,  it 
is  too  much  to  claim  universality  for  them  as  a  natural 
right.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  empirical  method  of 
enactment  which  alone  the  modern  Parliaments  think 
safe  and  wise,  it  is  evidently  desirable  to  limit  the  area 
of  experiment.  Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili  may  bo 
well  modified  into,  Try  your  legislation  on  the  narrowest 
area  which  can  suffice.  Certainly  the  American  Union 
derives  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  power  of  experi¬ 
mental  legislation  which  the  separation  of  the  States 
affords,  la  the  treatment  of  Criminals,  in  the  law  of 
Divorce,  in  the  rights  of  Mariied  Women  to  property, 
the  public  Education,  the  laws  of  the  Bar,  and  very 
many  other  topics,  changes  made  by  one  State  are 
watched  as  an  instruction  to  the  rest.  If  they  fail,  less 
harm  is  done  than  if  they  had  been  universal,  and  they 
are  repe^ed  with  greater  speed.  If  they  succeed,  one  and 
another  imitate  them.  But  with  us,  if  a  bad  law  is  passed. 


._v,  ^ 


through  the  error  of  a  powerful  Minister  or  the  stealthy 
management  of  a  clique,  it  cannot  be  repealed  without 
vast  and  general  effort :  such  is  the  massive  inertia  of  the 
system,' and  such  the  power  of  “  vested  interests,”  which 
the  law  constantly  creates.  On  the  other  hand  we  occuuy 
fifty  years  in  reforms  which  might  have’ been  carried  m 
some  places  instantly,  and  in  most  others  within  ten 
years,  if  local  legislation  had  been  possible.  For  now, 
the  resistance  of  the  unconvinced  localities  arrests  all 
movement,  and  the  dull  of  mind  are  not  allowed  to  tee 
in  action,  and  so  judge  of,  the  new  system  which  they 
vote  down.  Not  from  the  Republicanism  of  the  United 
States,  but  from  the  separation  of  the  legislatures,  comes 
to  that  country  its  flexibility  of  action.  It  is  not  in  the* 
interest  of  royalty  to  let  us  suppose  that  Repnblioaniam 
is  a  condition  without  which  we  cannot  have  the  same 
advantages. 

Finally,  I  ask  permission  to  define  this  scheme  by  an 
actual  plan  of  grouping  the  English  counties.  If  London 
is  to  be  a  separate  legislature,  this  may  be  a  reason  for 
not  joining  into  one  rural  legislature  the  counties  which 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  I  propose,  then,  for  England 
seven  rural  circles : 

I.  (Transumbria)  centre  York ;  containing  North¬ 
umberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire. 

II.  (Transdevia)  centre  Lancaster:  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire. 

III.  (Cisumbria)  centre  Peterborough :  Lincoln, 

Nottingham,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

IV.  (Mesanglia)  centre  Worcester :  Derbyshire, 

Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire,  Gloucestershire. 

V.  (Transtamia)*  centre  Bedford  :  Northampton¬ 
shire,  Oxon,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire,  Middlesex  (without  London), 
Essex. 

VI.  (Albion)  centre  Guildford:  Kent,  Surrey  (with¬ 
out  London),  Berkshire,  Hants  (with  Isle  of 
Wight),  Sussex. 

VII.  (Wessex)  centre  Exeter :  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset^ 
Devon,  Cornwall. 

F.  W.  Newman. 

{End.) 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 


In  his  vindication  of  the  French  Republicans  of  1848 
against  the  attacks  of  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  Mr 
John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  the  weakness  arising  from 
the  American  plan  of  deriving  the  Executive  and  Legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  Government  directly  from  the 
people.  “  If,”  he  said,  “  the  President  were  elected 
by  Congress,  he  would  generally  be  the  leader,  and 
acknowledged  ablest  man  of  his  party.  Elected  by  the 
people,  he  is  now  always  either  an  unknown  mediocrity, 
or  a  man  whose  reputation  has  been  acquired  in  some 
other  field  than  that  of  politics.”  The  course  of 
American  affairs  has  increasingly  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  this  statement.  Mr  Mill  did  not  rest  this 
opinion  upon  any  suspicion  that  the  people  were  fond  of 
mediocrities,  but  upon  his  perception  of  the  instincts  of 
parties  which  led  them  to  shrink  from  patting  forward 
candidates  whose  independence  or  boldness  had  made 
them  incur  the  special  hostility  of  their  opponents. 
Though  political  parties  might  be  glad  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  wrought  by  the  more  able  and 
earnest  champions  of  their  principles,  when  the  main 
point  became  success  in  an  election  they  would  shrink 
from  the  man  who  had  been  too  prominently  identified 
with  those  principles,  and  seek  out  some  one  without 
any  record  at  all,  or  whose  record  was  related  to  some 
popular  interest  or  enthusiasm  aside  from  politics.  The 
Democratic  party  had  won  brilliant  successes  by  setting 
aside  its  too  notorious  leaders  for  such  men  as  Polk  and 
Pierce,  of  whom  the  American  people  never  heard  until 


•  In  inventing  names,  we  have  to  consider,  not  what  would 
have  most  pleased  a  Roman  or  Greek,  but  what  on  the  whole  will 
best  pass  with  us. 


^  -Tr 
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they  were  nominated  for  the  chief  magistracy  ;  and  when 
the  Republican  .party  became  strong  enough  to  make  a 
first  attempt  to  attain  the  control  of  afifairs,  its  earliest 
candidate  was  John  C.  Fremont,  known  only  as  an 
explorer  of  the  rocky  mountains;  its  next,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  greatness  arose  out  of  previous  obscurity ; 
and  its  latest.  General  Grant,  who  was  unknown  until 
his  military  success  during  the  civil  war.  When  the 
war  broke  out  Ulysses  Grant  was  working  for  a  small 
salary  in  a  leather  shop  in  Galena,  Illinois.  He  was 
totally  unconnected  with  public  life  in  any  way,  and 
took  but  little  interest  in  the  great  political  struggle 
against  slavery  which  was  straining  the  country  to  the 
utmost,  and  his  name  was  unknown  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  immediate  friends.  He  was  then,  so  far  as  he  was 
anything,  a  pro-slavery  democrat,  opposing  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln;  in  that  critical  presidential 
election  he  voted  for  Stephen  Douglas,  author  of  the 
notorious  fugitive  slave  bill. 

The  Republican  party,  after  the  war  was  over,  thought 
only  of  retaining  power,  shrank  from  nominating  for  its 
standard-bearer  any  of  the  veterans  who  had  by  their 
zeal  and  eloquence  carried  it  from  the  condition  of  a  feeble 
minority  to  supreme  power,  and  fixed  upon  the  general 
who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  receive  the  sword  of  the 
Confederacy  when  it  fell  from  the  exhausted  hand  of 
General  Lee.  They  tried  to  make  a  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent  out  of  this  mediocrity,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
even  uncertain  whether  he  would  accept  a  nomination  at 
their  hands,  or  at  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  The 
Republicans  persuaded  him  that  they  were  stronger  than 
the  pro-slavery  “  Democracy,”  which  also  desired  him  as 
a  candidate,  and  he  stood  before  the  country  as  nominee 
of  the  anti-slavery  party  without  ever  by  word  or  deed 
having  identified  himself  with  its  principles. 

The  result  has  been  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
A  man  who  had  accepted  office  without  any  reference  to 
principles  could  hardly  be  expected,  when  in  oflSce,  to 
subordinate  his  own  advantage  to  anything  else.  Beyond 
all  Administrations  ever  known,  the  first  term  of  President 
Grant  was  consecrated  to  the  task  of  securing  for  him¬ 
self  a  second  term.  By  aid  of  an  army  of  office-holders, 
drilled,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  military  skill,  he 
secured  the  second  term ;  and  a  more  disgraceful  Ad¬ 
ministration  than  it  has  proved  to  be  thus  far  cannot  be 
found  in  American  annals.  President  Grant  has  shown 
the  irresponsibility  of  a  petty  monarch ;  his  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  characterised  by  nepotism  and  partisan 
favouritism ;  and  he  seems  to  have  set  himself  to  the 
difficult  task  of  calling  into  the  highest  places  only  such 
men  as  can  claim  no  intellectual  superiority  to  himself. 
His  Administration  has  been  marked  also  by  a  series  of 
efforts  at  personal  interference  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government  never  before  known  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Fortunately  for  his  country,  the  r  President  has  at 
length  carried  his  attempts  at  usurpation  a  step  too  far. 
Having  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  he  appointed  to  that  office  a  territorial 
adventurer  of  whom  the  country  had  never  heard  until 
the  President  had  made  him  his  Attorney-General.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  United  States 
that  a  President  should  be  left  free  to  select  his  own 
immediate  agents  of  Administration  ;  and  so  the  Sena¬ 
tors,  when  this  Mr  Williams  was  nominated  Attorney- 
General,  had  only  inquired  “  Who  is  he  ?  ”  and  vot^ 
for  his  confirmation.  But  when  the  same  man  was 
appointed  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  his 
only  claim  to  promotion  beyond  all  the  distinguished 
jurists  of  the  country  being  his  partisan  services  to 
General  Grant,  the  people  became  indignant;  and 
though  the  Chief  Magistrate  himself  did  not  hesitate  to 
canvass  personally  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Senate,  that 
body  preserved  a  firm  attitude,  and  the  nomination  had 
to  be  withdrawn.  Thus  foiled  in  one  attempt  to  make 
the  Supreme  Court  an  appendage  to  the  White  House, 
the  President  made  another  and  a  more  outrageous 
attempt.  He  nominated  for  the  highest  judicial  position 
Mr  Caleb  Cushing,  a  politician  who,  beyond  all  others 
in  America,  had  acquired  notoriety  for  the  extent  to 


which  he  had  trodden  under  foot,  in  the  interest  of 
slavery,  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  which  it  is  the  great  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  uphold.  Paragraphs  which  have  appeared  in  the 
English  press  concerning  this  nomination  have  made  it 
appear  that  the  withdrawal  of  Mr  Caleb  Cushing’s  name 
was  due  solely  to  the  discovery  of  a  letter  written  by 
him  during  the  Southern  rebellion  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
requesting  the  appointment  of  a  friend  to  office  under 
the  Confederacy.  This  fact,  it  has  been  alleged,  was 
unknown  to  President  Grant,  who  has  been  supposed  to 
be  therefore  absolved  from  all  responsibility  for  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  Mr  Cushing.  But  this  statement  is  quite 
inadequate.  No  man  in  America  has  had  a  more  noto¬ 
rious  career  than  Mr  Cushing.  As  Postmaster-General 
under  a  pro-slavery  administration,  he  had  by  a  circular 
authorised  postmasters  in  the  Southern  States  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  mails  and  rifle  them  of  all  Northern 
newspapers  not  edited  in  the  interests  of  Slavery, — a 
course  which  was  practically  followed.  Over  the  noto¬ 
rious  Convention  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Caleb 
Cushing  presided ;  and,  with  Ben.  Butler,  cast  the  vote 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  over  sixty  times  for 
Jefferson  Davis,  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Convention  nominated  Mr  Breckenridge, 
who  ran  as  the  advocate  of  Slavery,  pure  and  simple, 
against  Mr  Lincoln.  In  that  issue  of  Slavery  against 
the  Constitution,  Mr  Cushing  threw  himself  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  against  the  Constitution  ;  and  now  the  President, 
who  gained  his  position  through  the  armed  conflict  so 
brought  on,  nominates  as  chief  Conservator  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  the  man  who  had  passed  his  life  in  seeking 
to  undermine  it !  The  writing  of  the  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis  was  therefore  but  one  small  incident  in  an  unbro¬ 
ken  and  open  career  of  disloyalty  to  every  principle 
which  had  established  the  Republic,  and  the  Republican 
party  by  which  President  Grant  had  been  elected.  In 
appointing  Caleb  Cushing  to  be  Chief  Justice  the  Presi¬ 
dent  manifested  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  faith  and 
feeling  of  his  country,  or  perhaps  an  ignorance  that  the 
people  over  whom  he  presides  had  any  faith  and  feeling 
about  principles.  He  has  been  undeceived.  Two  heavier 
blows  no  President  has  ever  received  than  those  which 
are  represented  in  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  confirm 
these  two  successive  appointments.  Grant  must  stand 
in  history  branded  as  the  President  who  sought  to 
make  the  Supreme  Court  a  partisan  adjunct  of  an 
administration,  and  was  foiled  in  the  attempt  even  in  a 
legislature  containing  a  majority  of  his  friends,  by  the 
self-respect  and  right-feeling  of  the  American  people. 
His  fin^  appointment,  that  of  Mr  Waite  of  Ohio,  which 
has  b^  this  time  probably  been  confirmed,  is  one  that 
does,  indeed,  fall  short  of  being  scandalous  ;  but  it  is  an 
appointment  not  fit  to  be  made — Mr  Waite  being  hardly 
even  a  second-rate  lawyer ;  and  it  is  accepted  by  the 
people  only  through  apprehension  concerning  the  list  of 
the  mediocrities  which  the  President  has  made  up  with 
the  determination  of  forcing  some  one  of  them  upon 
the  country. 

But  President  Grant  has  unwittin^y  done  a  service 
to  the  American  people  such  as  no  honourable  Chief 
Magistrate  could  have  done.  His  conduct  not  only 
supplies  the  dark  background  against  which  the  popular 
integrity  and  intelligence  have  been  revealed,  but  his 
course  has  awakened  throughout  the  country  an  animated 
discussion  of  the  principle  of  personal  power  which  is 
the  chief  weakness  of  the  Republic.  The  people  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  anomaly  that  they  have  invested 
with  vast  power  an  individual  claiming  popular  authority 
for  his  administration,  yet  trampling  upon  that  which 
they  hold  most  essential  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
Legislature  they  have  elected  has  been  placed  in  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  President  they  have 
elected,  on  matters  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
State.  And  from  this  situation  there  is  no  escape,  until 
the  President  has  enjoyed  his  remaining  years  of  office. 
Hawthorne,  in  one  of  his  tales,  represents  a  chemist 
who  tried  to  remove  a  birthmark  from  his  wife’s  cheek ; 
the  potent  agents  which  he  brought  to  boar  were 
crooned  with  success,  but  when  the  birthmark  had 
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terM  pond,  so  modest  riders  or  a  hobby-horse  take  thrir 
pleasure  strictly  in  private.  Suppose  any  one  should  mock  at 
the  noble  animal’s  spots,  or  the  set  of  his  mane!  Fearing  g 
some  such  result,  they  appear  in  public  on  foot  only,  ana 
never  mount  except  when  alone,  or  acrorapanied  by  none 
but  congenial  spirits  with  hobbies  of  the  right  pattern.  Those 
who  will  be  always  riding,  and  are  indifferent  whether  they 
ride  against  you,  or  over  you,  or  otherwise,  are  intol^ble 
nuisances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  regard,  without 
regret,  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  the  power  to  “  witch  the 
world  with  noble  horsemanship,”  and  who  is  hindered  by  a 
false  modesty  from  displaying  nis  talents.  The  lady  in  *  Vanity 
Fair  ’  who  would  insist  on  everybody’s  taking  “  Rogers*  PiUa  " 
carried  her  mediotl  enthusiasm  to  excess  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  rush  from  her  error  into  the  opposite  one  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  impart  knowledge  of  a  genuine  remedy.^  Yet  what 
party  is  not  more  or  less  deadened  by  this  reserve  ? 
Sometimes  one  does  meet  with  a  circle  of  friends  whose 
conversation  is  intelligent  and  amusing ;  who  have  inte¬ 
rests  in  common,  and  are  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
speak  of  them.  But,  as  a  general  rulej  a  man  is  either  a 
bore,  or  he  carefully  avoids  any  but  commonplace  topics  of 
conversation.  Those  matters  on  which  he  has  thought  aeeplv, 
and  read  largely,  are  locked  away  from  the  public  as  carefully 
as  if  somebi^y  w’as  minded  to  steal  them.  If  the  recognised 
object  of  those  who  entertain  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
was  rather  to  give  and  receive  pleasure,  than  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  imperious  fashion,  undue  reserve  and  its  reverse 
would  be  less  commonly  met  with.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  abstruse  questions  of  philosophy  should 
form  the  staple  of  conversation  during  dinner,  or  that 
aesthetics  and  tea  should  be  always  taken  together.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  a  freer  interchange  of  ideas  would  make 
society  more  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  attract  to  social 
meeting  many  men  who  now  dread,  and  when  possible 
avoid  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  general  society  that  the  effects  <A 
reserve  are  felt.  In  some  instances  men  who  keep  their 
better  thoughts  from  strangers  are  frank  enough  at  home 
and  among  friends.  But  often  the  reserved  man  is  reserved 
everywhere.  Reserve  is  with  him  a  universal  habit.  Com¬ 
mencing  probably  with  the  fear  of  inflicting  his  own  opinions 
on  other  people  who  do  not  want  them,  or  with  over-sensitive¬ 
ness  to  ridicule,  he  has  become  accustomed  to  live  alone 
intellectually,  and,  perhaps,  to  be  very  chary  of  displaying 
emotion.  There  is  one  matter  which  many  men  treat  with 
reserve,  which  is  almost  too  important  for  the  present  article, 
but  which  we  cannot  altogether  omit.  There  are  those  who 
are  ready  enough  to  express  their  sentiments  on  every  other 
topic,  but  who,  if  religion  be  mentioned,  close  as  the  limpet 
does  to  the  rock  on  the  touch  of  a  finger.  That  this  should 
be  so  in  general  society  is  more  easily  understood  ;  the  fear  of  _ 
letting  in  the  talk  of  religious  or  anti-relirious  bqr^  may  |k 
account  for  this  ;  though  even  here  we  think  that  sensitiven^ 
is  unduly  encouraged.  But  the  man  who  shuts  out  wife 
and  children  from  his  most  important  thoughts  seenis  to 
us  to  fail  in  a  most  essential  part  of  his  duty.  Possibly  it 
hardly  befits  the  gravity  of  the  subject  to  say  so  ;  but  such|  v^^ 
a  man  always  reminds  us  of  Bluebeard  in  the  children’s 
story,  who  thought  he  could  keep  his  wife  out  of  one  particular, 
chamber.  Of  course  she  found  the  key  and  used  it.  Eoually  ^ 
of  course,  most  women  will  get  to  know  what  their  husoands 
think  on  the  subject  in  which  they  take  the  keenest  interest. 

And  when  wife  and  children  find  out  that  their  natural  , 
guide  has  been  allowing  them  to  believe  without  warning-^  ■ 
has  even  been  encouraging  them  to  believe — in  what  he 
thinks  a  baseless  superstition,  the  shock  caused  by  the  dis- 
covery  may  very  probably  upset  several  things.  Even  supposing  M 
the  discovery  is  never  made,  the  reserve  on  such  a  subject  vfS 
must  of  itself  be  pregnant  with  mischief.  The  weaker 
members  of  the  househmd  lack  the  guidance  which  is  rightly 
looked  for  from  the  husband  and  father.  They  not  unnaturally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  careless  and  indifferent  as 
to  religion,  that  he  has  not  thought  the  matter  out,  or  that 
he  has  come  to  conclusions  which  he  is  ashamed  to  avow. 

So  the  wife  takes  her  own  line,  and  speaks,  perhaps,  as  if  she 
knew  everything  and  her  husband  nothing  on  a  matter 
which  in  truth  he  has  studied  deeply  and  she  not  at  all.  Or 
she  distrusts  herself  and  takes  from  a  neighbouring  parson  the 
guidance  her  husband  will  not  give.  Meantime  the  girls 
follow  the  mother,  and  the  boys  believe  anythingor  nothing, 
in  morals  as  well  as  religion,  as  may  happen.  The  admiral 
has  locked  himself  into  his  cabin,  and  the  members  of  the 
little  fleet  drift  divided  as  chance  and  current  direct.  ^ 
Reserve  niay  often  indicate  a  refined  intellect ;  but  a  I'efine- 
inent  which  prevents  a  man  from  doing  a  most  obvious  duty 
strikes  us  as  being  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue. 


anomaly  wbicn  nas  inus  appearea  upon  ine  lace  oi  ineir 
systom,  thw  will  find  the  root  of  the  evil  lying  deep  in 
the  heart  of  it.  When  the  power  of  the  President  to 
torn  the  whole  machinery  of  government  to  personal 
ends  has  been  removed,  the  presidency  itself,  as  now 
constituted,  will  have  been  removed.  The  proposition 
now  advocated  in  influential  quarters,  of  making  the 
President  and  his  Ministers  directly  responsible  to 
Congress,  and  holding  seats  in  that  body,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  their  deriving  power  from  the  suffrages 
of  the  Legislature;  and  to  take  away  the  right  of 
almost  absolute  disposal  of  the  offices  of  the  country, 
which  has  made  the  public  service  a  mere  coinage  for 
rewarding  partisan  friends,  will  be  to  deprive  the  chief 
mflgistracy  of  that  fictitious  lustre  which  invests  it 
wiUiout  reference  to  the  character  or  ability  of  the  man 
who  occupies  the  position.  It  will  be  a  sufficient  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  disgrace  of  the  two  most  recent 
occupants  of  the  White  House  if  the  American  people 
shall  become  generally  interested  in  a  scrutiny  of  this 
feature  of  their  constitution,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
lead  them  to  the  conclusion,  long  ago  formed  by  the 
European  thinkers  most  friendly  to  them,  that  the 
maintenance  of  any  individual  in  a  position  of  almost 
unlimited  power  and  irresponsibility  is  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  a  Republic,  and  must  ere  long  come  to  be  regarded 
as  impracticable.  Moncuee  D.  Conway. 


RESERVE. 

Let  any  one  who  reads  this  paper  call  to  mind  the  last 
occasion  on  which  he  was  present  in  general  society,  and 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  he  was  a  gainer  by  that  presence, 
in  wealth  of  ideas,  in  that  brightening  of  the  faculties 
which  results  from  intellectual  converse,  or  even  in  that 
improved  tone  of  the  mental  system  which  follows  mere 
healthy  enjoyment.  We  imagine  that  most  persons  would 
answer  that  their  presence  was  demanded  %  the  society 
in  which  they  move  ;  that  they  sacrificed  so  many  hours  to  the 
Goddess  ;  but  that  the  evening  was  almost  necessarily  barren 
of  result.  Yet  why  should  this  be  ?  The  girl  you  took  down 
to  dinner,  with  whom  you  interchanged  platitudes  during 
that  repast,  hud  plenty  of  ideas  inside  her  pretty  head, 
though  you  came  away  without  any  share  of  them.  The 
man  who  sat  silent  next  to  you  is  a  man  of  real  genius  in  his 
way,  though  that  way  was  one  which,  for  the  time  being,  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  avoid.  There  were  plenty  of 
•ubiects  about  which  some  persons  present  knew  a  great 
deal,  a  discussion  on  which  would  have  interested  all.  Yet 
the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  the  party  kept  their 
thouLdits  to  themselves,  and  went  home  probably  to  be 
equally  silent  there.  Why  should  people  be  so  jealous  of 
their  good  things  ?  We  shall  try  to  give  a  partial  answer  to 
this  question. 

The  first  reason,  probably,  is  that  sensible  people  have  a 
horror  of  bores.  If  the  underbred  bore  has  a  special  subject, 
or  a  profession  in  which  he  takes  interest,  you  never  hear  of 
anything  else  from  him.  If  he  is  a  military  man,  his  talk  is 
marked  all  over  with  the  name  and  number  of  his  regiment ; 
if  a  lawyer,  it  is  as  dull  and  dingy  as  the  law  courts ;  if  a 
parson,  it  is  an  infusion  of  weak  piety  and  parish.  No  spe- 
oimen  of  this  genus  is  so  objectionable,  perhaps,  as  he  who 
considers  himself  the  missionary  of  an  idea.  In  season  and 
out  of  season  he  will  be  at  it.  You  ma^  be  weary  or  unwell, 
busy  or  bent  on  pleasure ;  no  matter  :  if  you  are  in  his  com¬ 
pany  you  will  not  escape  the  one  discussion.  lie  acts  upon 
you  by  contraries.  If  he  is  a  Tory  you  get  to  hate  the  sound 
of  Conservative  argument ;  if  a  Radicm  he  will  go  near  to 
make  a  Tory  of  you  ;  if  he  is  a  believer  he  will  be  very  apt 
to  shake  your  faith  ;  if  an  unbeliever  you  will  incline  to  say 
with  Festus,  “  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.’’ 
The  reaction  against  this  entire  devotion  to  one  subject  has 
gone  far  to  create  that  reserve  of  which  we  complain.  People 
have  taken  such^a  disgust  at  tliose  who  recognise  no  right  in 
anybody  to  be  interested  in  any  subject  but  one,  that  they 
have  gone  into  the  other  extreme.  In  their  terror  at  the 
bores,  they  have  voted  all  evidence  of  enthusiasm — all  display 
of  sjiecial  knowledge— bad  taste. 

Besides  this,  a  certain  sensitiveness,  generally  more  or  less 
morbid,  18  a  great  cause  of  this  reserve.  A  sort  of  modesty. 
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CUKEENT  EVENTS. 

The  Liberal  defeat  is  positively  overwhelming.  Such 
a  decided  revulsion  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  English  history.  Since  Mr 
Gladstone  came  to  power  in  1867,  with  a  distinctly 
Kadical  policy,  and  backed  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  the  Conservatives  have  won  a  succession  of 
victories  which  by  this  time  amount  to  a  difference  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  votes  on  a  division.  And  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Premier’s  disasters 
commenced  with  the  commencement  of  his  compromises, 
and  have  set  in  steadily  from  the  time  of  bis  suicidal 
weakness  in  the  matter  of  the  Education  Act.  Mr 
Disraeli  will  probably  meet  Parliament  with  a  majority 
of  more  than  twenty.  Mr  Gladstone  will  cross  over  to 
the  Opposition  bench  with  the  reflection — let  us  hope, 
the  humiliating  reflection — that  ho  has  smashed  the 
Liberal  party. 


Mr  Disraeli  was  peculiarly  happy  at  Newport  Pagnell. 
If  we  are  by-and-by  to  be  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the 
great  Conservative  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  many  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  him  ;  so  that 
it  is  doubly  pleasant  to  enter  for  the  moment  into  the 
spirit  of  his  remarks.  His  acceptance  of  the  challenge 
conveyed  to  him  by  Mr  Gladstone  at  New  Cros.s  was 
especially  pat.  The  Premier  asked  him  four  questions  ; 
and  to  these  he  replied  with  characteristic  frankness. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  repeal  the 
income-tax  by  means  of  imposing  other  taxation  ;  that 
he  would  certainly  reduce  the  taxes  on  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  “  if  there  be  a  surplus  which  permits  it that 
he  is  clearly  in  favour  of  economy  when  economy  appears 
to  be  possible ;  and  that  he  is  undoubtedly  inclined  to 
relieve  the  ratepayers,  without  any  arrihre  pensee.  We 
are  by  no  means  implying  that  Mr  Disraeli’s  financial 
proposals  are  one  whit  more  sound  or  acceptable  to  us 
than  Mr  Gladstone’s.  What  we  admire  is  the  delicious 
plausibility  with  which  Mr  Disraeli  promises  to  do 
everything  which  policy  demands,  and  to  leave  out  only 
the  blunders  of  his  rival’s  scheme.  In  the  matter  of 
the  income-tax  we  think  that  he  was  manifestly  on  the 
right  side.  As  regards  the  relief  of  the  ratepayers,  he 
was,  of  course,  simply  oflerin^  his  bribe  to  the  farmers 
and  country-gentlemen  on  whose  “  aflection  ”  he  had  cast 
himself,  with  all  the  abandonment  of  a  spinster  easy  to 
be  wooed. 


The  personnel  of  the  new  Parliament  will  be  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  Parliament  which  Mr 
Gladstone  dissolved.  Economy  has  lost  an  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  in  Mr  Peter  Rylands  ;  the  malcontents  of  our  two 
great  services  have  lost  a  staunch  champion  in  Sir  John 
Pakington ;  medical  and  sanitary  concerns  have  lost  the 
advantage  of  Dr  Brewer’s  and  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan’s 
presence  in  the  House.  The  loss  of  Professor  Fawcett 
and  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright  is  one  which  we  are 
ill  able  to  endure.  The  rejection  of  Mr  R.  N.  Fowler 
at  Falmouth  will  also  be  severely  felt  by  the  advocates 
of  a  measure  in  which  he  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
from  the  beginning.  But  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  most  prominent  questions  which 
have  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Radicals  will  have  less 
strength  in  the  new  Parliament  than  they  had  in  the 
old  one. 


The  list  of  Members,  such  as  we  have  it  up  to  the 
present  date,  contains  the  names  of  most  of  the  Radicals 
whose  opinions  were  thoroughly  pronounced ;  and  the 
hands  of  these  have  been  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  not  a  few  fresh  ones.  Mr  Joseph  Cowen,  of  New¬ 
castle,  has  not  yet  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House,  although 
he  was  elected  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Mr  McArthur, 
the  junior  Member  for  Leicester,  is  pledged  to  vote  for 
disestablishment  and  disendowment,  compulsory  secular 
education,  woman  suffrage,  amendment  of  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  master  and  servant,  and  the  repeal  of  the 


Contagions  Diseases  Act.  Mr  Macdonald’s  return  for 
Stafford  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  Radical  party,  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Mr  Edward  Jenkins  is  a  most 
valuable  accession.  We  have  here  four  representative 
men,  who  in  their  several  positions  will  by  no  means 
stand  alone  in  the  new  House  of  Commons. 


The  candidates,  old  and  new,  have  not  been  the  only 
platform-speakers  in  the  present  campaign.  In  on® 
Midland  constituency  a  lady  addressed  a  vast  crowd  of 
working-men  in  support  of  her  husband’s  candidature, 
and  further  improved  the  occasion  by  putting  in  a  plea 
for  her  own  sex.  Referring  to  a  contest  in  the  same 
borough  thirteen  years  ago,  this  lady  said  : — “  Of  all  who 
attended  the  ward  meetings  at  that  time,  by  far  the 
greater  majority,  if  not  all  I  see  before  me,  were  non¬ 
electors  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  felt  very  keenly  the 
injustice  of  not  being  allowed  to  vote  for  the  men  you 
thought  best  fitted  to  represent  you  in  Parliamont. 
I  congratulate  you,  therefore,  heartily  on  gaining  the 
suffrage.  Wherever  I  go  I  hear  men  justly  speaking 
with  pleasure  of  having  at  last  gained  the  suffrage,  but 
I  deny  the  full  concession  of  the  claim  while  so  large 
a  proportion  of  householders  have  no  vote — house¬ 
holders  who  pay  rates  and  taxes  and  suffer  all  the 
penalties  of  being  householders,  but  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  hopseholder’s  privilege  to  vote.  Women  feel  the 
injustice  as  keenly  as  you  did,  and  I  hope  we  also 
with  yon 'shall  be  granted  the  suffrage.”  Certainly  if 
such  constituencies  as  the  one  which  applauded  these 
remarks  could  find  some  means  of  impressing  their  will 
upon  the  legislature,  women  with  proper  qualifications 
would  not  be  long  in  securing  the  franchise. 


Stafford  has  won  for  itself  the  great  distinction  of 
being  the  first  constituency  to  return  a  genuine  working¬ 
man  to  Parliament.  Mr  A.  Macdonald  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  miners,  being  in  fact  the  secretary  of  one  of 
the  largest  associations  of  that  class  of  artisans.  He 
has  earned  a  high  repute  for  his  tact,  commou-sense,  and 
ability,  and  he  will  be  welcomed  to  St  Stephen’s  even  by 
the  more  candid  of  the  Tories.  The  importance  of  his 
election — which  we  believe  will  be  followed  by  that  of 
at  least  one  other  working-man — cannot  well  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  It  will  produce  a  moral  effect  of  considerable 
grandeur,  both  upon  the  House  itself  and  upon  Mr  Mac¬ 
donald’s  fellow-workmen,  who  for  the  first  time  in  the 
long  history  of  English  emancipations  behold  the 
carriere  ouverte  of  politics  stretching  out  before  them. 
This  one  Radical  victory  outweighs,  to  our  minds,  a 
batch  of  a  dozen  Ministerialist  defeats. 


Mr  Alexander  Macdonald,  M.P.,  is  not  likely  to  past 
by  unnoticed  any  attack  which  may  be  made  within  his 
hearing  upon  the  honesty  or  moderation  of  his  class. 
During  the  contest  at  Stafford  the  walls  of  the  town 
were  placarded  with  stale  accusations  against  the  miners, 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  reaped  the  main  benefit  from 
the  increased  price  of  coal.  Mr  Macdonald,  however, 
reminded  his  friends  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  elicited  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  enhanced 
wages  of  the  miners  amounted  to  only  Is.  4d.  a  ton,  the 
market  price  had  risen  as  much  as  15s.  a  ton.  His  general 
statement  of  opinions  showed  that  his  political  creed  is 
enlightened  and  moderate.  He  advocates  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Conspiracy  Laws,  the  simplification  of  land 
transfer,  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Factory  Act  to  every  factory  in  the  lang- 
dom.  This  is  hardly  too  advanced,  as  things  go,  to  be 
the  creed  of  a  Tory. 


“  Well  art  thou  called  Saffron  Walden,  for  never  was 
I  so  bitten  of  fleas !  ”  Such  was  the  remark  applied  to 
the  town  in  question  by  a  personage  whose  name  we 
have  forgotten.  There  is  an  illogical  spite  in  the 
epigram  which  no  doubt  commended  itself  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  apostrophiser ;  and  we  could  well  wish  to  discover 
such  a  neat  and  expressive  formula  for  all  the  towns 
which  appear  to  us  to  deserve  it.  What  should  we  say; 
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for  inatancp,  of  London-saper-mare  ?  The  town  has 
lataerijr  been  represented  by  two  men  who  would  be  an 
orxMBient  to  a«y  Cabinet— Mr  James  White,  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  economist,  and  Professor  Fawcett,  one  of  the 
ablest  thinkers  of  the  day.  Poor  Brighton  could  not 
bear  any  longer  to  be  associated  with  so  much  merit. 
As  the  U)il  sooner  or  later  turns  round  and  scratches  the 
Ix'auty  who  has  put  her  into  the  shade,  so  Brighton  has 
rejected  the  services  of  Messrs  White  and  Fawcett;  pre- 
Icrring  to  bo  represented,  forsooth,  by  a  wealthy  yacht- 
racer  and  a  respectable  old  general.— "Well  art  thou 
called  Brighton,  for  never  was  1  so  sick  of  mediocrity  ! 

Save  us,  once  more,  from  the  friendship  of  the  Times  / 
Tlie  leading  journal  is  almost  jubilant  over  the  Tory 
successes ;  and  though  it  does  in  some  measure  condole 
wi»h  Mr  Gladstone,  it  yet  makes  shift  to  throw  up  its 
cap  before  Mr  Forsyth,  and  to  insult  the  worthy  electors 
of  Marylebone.  “  Mr  Forsyth’s  success,”  we  read  in 
Thursday’s  issue,  “  is,  in  the  public  interest,  a  matter 
for  hearty  congratulation.  He  bad  deserved  success  by 
his  previous  gallant  contest  at  Bath,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  a  metropolitan  borough  like  Marylebone  has 
chosen  to  be  represented  by  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.” 
That  is,  if  a  man  has  gallantly  attempted  to  hit  you  in 
the  eye,  ho  dcHcrves  a  good  drive  at  your  nose ;  and  it 
would  be  satisfactory,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Times^  that 
the  man  so  acting  should  bo  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
Thei’o  is  no  accounting  for  tastes;  but  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  a  Compromising  organ  can  thus  rejoice  at  the 
rebuifs  of  the  Compromising  Ministry. 

The  current  elections  will  no  doubt  show'  many  points 
in  which  the  Ballot  Act  is  capable  of  improvement.  The 
breakdown  at  Hackney  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
theory  of  the  Act,  although  it  suggests  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  should  bo  made  as  simple  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  But  wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
electors  in  general  are  as  yet  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  means  employed  to  ensure  perfect  secrecy  of  voting. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  the  clerks  employed  to 
provide  themselves  w’ith  a  list  of  voters  and  their  votes. 
Thus  a  voter  comes  in  and  gives  his  number — “  168.”  ^ 
The  clerk  verifies  this  by  the  list  before  him.  The  same,  ' 
or  another,  clerk  then  supplies  the  voter  with  a  paper 
which  contains  a  different  number — say  “  732  ;  *’  and 
this  paper  the  voter  fills  up.  Now  if  any  person  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  scrutiny  sees  that  “  732  ”  has  voted  for  a 
certain  candidate,  and  if  he  learns  from  the  clerk  that 
“  732  ”  is  identical  with  ”  168,”  he  knows  at  once  how' 
the  voter  has  used  his  privilege.  Of  course  this  plan 
would  require  collusion,  and  w'ould  not  even  then  bo 
easy  to  accomplish  ;  but  its  possibility  produces  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  timid  voters. 

Tt  appears  probable  that  we  shall  not  have  much 
further  trouble  with  Ashantec,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
telegrams  which  have  this  week  reached  the  War  OflGice. 
General  Wolseley  has  received  the  submission  of  Koffee 
Kiilcalli,  and  has  exacted  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  If  we  were  justified  in  undertaking 
this  campaign,  wo  were  justified  in  demanding  an 
indemnity  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  expenses, 
which  will  undoubtedly  exceed  a  million.  We  shall, 
how'ever,  be  glad  at  any  price  to  wash  our  hands  of  this 
unfortunate  and  ugly  business ;  but  we  look  with  some 
anxiety  for  the  explanations  which  wdll  be  given  on  the 
subject  shortly  after  Parliament  meets. 

The  members  of  the  Eleusis  Club,  King’s-road,  Chelsea 
— to  which  wo  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  drawn 
attention  as  ono  of  the  few  genuine  artisans’  clubs  in 
England — have  just  formulated  the  principles  “  on  which 
all  their  political  action  shall  be  based.”  Their  pro¬ 
gramme  consists  of  seven  points: — Universal  Adult 
Suffi-age,  the  Et^ualisation  of  the  Political  Power  of  the 
Electors,  Abolition  of  Hereditary  l^ivileges.  Shorter 
Duration  of  Parliaments,  Payment  of  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  from  Imperial  Taxation,  and  of  Election 
Expenses  from  Local  Taxation,  Separation  of  Church 


and  State,  and'  Compulsory,  Secular,  and  Free  Educa¬ 
tion.  Some  persons,  even  among  those  who  call 
themselves  Liberals,  are  disposed  to  defer  the  farther 
enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes  till  the  spread' 
of  the  three  R’s  and  the  Church  Catechism  endow  them* 
with  political  wisdom.  Such  persons  would  do  well  to-*"- 
contrast  the  political  ideal  of  the  working-men  of ' 
Chelsea  with  that,  say,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
as  embodied  in  Mr  Beresford  Hope. 

The  “  good  old  Protestant  spirit,”  of  which,  when 
genuine  in  its  character  and  true  to  itself,  w'e  cannot 
have  too  much,  is,  unfortunately,  occasionally  adul 
terated  with  acrid  essences.  The  Anti-Papal  League’^- 
lately  published  as  an  advertisement  in  a  Scotch  journal 
some  observations  on  the  Royal  Wedding  which  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  to  lack  appropriate  geniality.  The  point 
de  depart  of  this  manifesto  is  the  fact  that  members  of ' 
the  Greek  Church  are  in  the  habit  of  kissing  sacred 
pictures;  that,  although  the  League  is  unable  to  say 
whether  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  intends  to  kiss  pictures, 
his  bride  has  certainly  done  so,  and  is  likely  to  go  on  . 
doing  it ;  and  that  to  rejoice  in  the  union  between  the 
royal  families  of  Protestant  Britain  and  “idolatrous 
Russia  ”  is,  therefore,  to  act  in  opposition  to  Scriptural  * 
religion.  Reasons  drawn  from  an  apparently  intimate 
knowledge  of  divine  purposes  are  then  adduced  to  show 
the  danger  of  what  is  known  to  the  League  as  “  pandering, 
to  Popery.”  “  Where,”  queries  the  anti- Papal  scribe 
in  a  rather  breathless  style,  “  is  that  tower  of  strength 
for  political  purposes  which  was  embraced  in  the  name 
of  *  the  people’s  William  ?  ’  It,” — which  ?  the  tower,  or 
the  name,  or  the  William  ? — “  is  now  a  byword,  it  stinks 
in  the  nostrils  of  every  true  Protestant,  and  that  since 
the  day  the  Ministry,  in  the  Queen’s  name,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  Pope  on  attaining  his  anniversary  of  the  fabulous 
days  of  Peter  !  ”  After  this  rather  complicated  solecism 
no  one  need,  of  course,  be  surprised  at  anything  which 
may  befall  Mr  Gladstone,  and  his  getting  returned  for 
Greenwich  can  only  be  owing  to  some  unaccountable 
oversight. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
public  as  a  variety  of  social  problems  did  to  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary.  They  are  “things  no  fellow  can  understand.” 
M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  the  leader  of  the  liberal  minority 
in  the  Church,  has,  however,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Inquirer  which  throws  much  lighten  the  subject.  While 
it  explains  the  grounds  on  which  this  party  hesitates  to 
secede  in  spite  of  intolerable  annoyances  at  the  hands' 
of  the  orthodox  section,  it  bears  striking  testimony  to  the 
absolute  want  of  religious  liberty  in  France,  and  to  the 
painful  position  of  liberal  thinkers  between  a  public 
opinion  largely  tinctured  with  Ultramontanism,  and  a 
Conservative  Government  which  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter.  M.  Coquerel  shows  that,  besides  the 
restrictions  caused  by  the  exceptional  suspension  of  civil* 
law  know’n  as  the  state  of  siege,  no  religious  meeting, 
no  public  worship  can,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
held  or  established  in  France,  without  the  previous  con¬ 
sent  of  Government,  except  in  the  Churches  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  State.  The  first  result  of  such  a  law  is 
that  Frenchmen  cling  to  the  State  as  to  the  only  power 
on  which  depends  the  existence  of  their  so-called 
liberty.  Certain  free  Churches  are,  indeed,  permitted 
to  exist  and  to  meet,  but  their  position  is  a  far  better 
one  than  a  seceding  body  of  Rationalists  could  hope  to 
occupy,  because  they  are  all  orthodox,  and  as  such  sup¬ 
posed  to  bo  Conservative.  They  may  therefore  reckon 
upon  the  goodwill  of  the  Government  even  if  the 
Catholic  clergy  be  against  them,  whereas  liberal 
Christians  are  supposed  to  bo  liberal  in  politics,  and, 
on  that  ground,  have  to  bear  the  indifference  or  open 
ill-will  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  magnates.  “  Such,”  says  the  Rationalist  champion, 

“  are  our  motives  for  continuing  *  against  terrible  odds, 
in  the  pale  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  our 
long  painful  struggle  for  liberty  of  faith  and  conscience. 
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If  we  can  m'^intain  our  riglits  in  tlie  ChurcVi,  we  must. 
If  we  cannoS  we  lose  all  legal  rights  whatever ;  we 
shall  n  >t  even  be  persecuted,  but  ignored  and  silenced.” 
Liberal  Christ’anitj,  out  of  the  Church,  may  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  silence,  if  not  to  death,  at  any  time  by  the  civil 
mao-istrate,  and  under  the  present  state  of  siege  by  a 
niihtary  commander.  They  can  do  nothing  more 
acceptable  to  the  powerful  Ultramontane  party. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR  SPENCER  AND  THE  WOMEN. 

gir, — Two  papers  have  already  appeared  in  yonr  colnrans 
relating  to  Mr  Herbert  Spencer^s  ‘  Study  of  Sociology  :  ’ — a 
direct  review  of  the  work,  January  10,  to  which  Viscount 
Amberley  has  given  the  credit  of  fairly  appending  to  it  his  own 
name,  thus  placing  his  comments  on  the  author's  view  of  women 
on  the  true  class-footing  of  their  being  the  jndgment  of  a  man  ; 
and  a  letter,  Dec.  20,  confined  to  this  jwiut,  to  which,  through 
its  being  signed  only  with  the  initial  ‘  L.,'  class-weight  of  this 
sort  is  entirely  wanting,  notwithstanding  the  actual  force  of  its 
remarks, — thus  forming,  as  1  wish  to  argue,  a  notable  instance 
of  the  undesirableness  of  that  practice  of  signing  by  mere 
initials  which  is  contended  for  in  another  article  of  the  first- 
mentioned  number,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  protection  to 
the  modest,  retiring,  sensitive  nature  of  some  writers  who  yet 
feel  that  they  have  something  to  say  which  woukl  be  well  said. 
My  object  then  is  now  the  two-fold  one,  of  on  the  one  hand 
repeating  (with  some  difference)  the  main  arguments  of  “  L." 
under  the  avowed  character  of  a  woman  ;  and  on  the  other 
of  pressing  upon  my  fellow- women  the  present  necessity,  as 
especially  called  forth  by  Mr  Spencer's  recent  work,  of  women 
not  indulging  on  this  occasion  in  the  moral  timidity  which  the 
hiding  of  their  real  names  is  the  effect  of.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  that,  as  all  writers  have  hitherto  been  taken  for 
granted  to  be  men,  there  has  sprung  a  natural  desire  among 
actual  women-writers  to  play  a  trick  on  the  public,  which  has 
thence  caused  them  as  much  as  possible  to  force  the  matter 
of  their  own  thoughts  into  the  mould  of  those  of  men.  And 
although,  perhaps,  there  may  be  little  harm  in  this  where  it  is 
fiction  alone  that  is  concerned,  I  contend  that  itjs  really  a 
deep  injury  in  relation  to  those  practical  questions  with  which 
specially  all  the  literature  of  journals  must  be  occupied. 

I  share  strongly  with  “  L.”  the  disappointment  which  he  or 
she  expresses  on  the  turn  which  to  me  also  appears  indicated 
in  Mr  Spencer's  design  against  the  present  desire  arisen  in 
women  to  take  their  part  in  the  social  regulating  of  their 
■country.  I  mean,  chiefly,  as  to  those  appended  statements  of 
his,  cast  as  if  casually  into  the  foot-notes  at  the  end  of  his 
volume,  which  however  contain  in  this  peculiar  instance  what 
must  be  taken  by  his  readers  as  a  sort  of  d-prtori  basis  to  bis 
whole  intended  reasoning  on  the  subject  to  come  ;  the  whole 
statements,  crowded  into  almost  a  single  page,  regard  matters 
on  which  it  is  the  very  claim  of  women  that  no  settled 
opinion  is  yet  possible.  Mr  Spencer  signifies  that  whatever 
fruits  of  the  higher  kind  of  intellect  women  possibly  may 
produce  are,  nevertheless,  by  a  certain  decree  of  “  normal 
limitation,”  to  be  accounted  of  as  mere  mental  monstrosities — 
mere  aberrations  from  the  true  course  of  development  which 
is  the  only  profitable  course.  He  obviously  thinks  it  nothing 
against  such  course  that  some  of  the  number  of  men  should 
exclude  themselves  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  and 
^ial  life  in  order  that  by  strained  efforts  at  intellectual 
illumination  they  m.iy  guide  those  self-efibrts  of  commoner 
men,  which,  in  the  case  of  men,  he  asserts  are  the  only  true 
means  of  real  culture ;  but  with  women  he  implies  that  all 
such  seclusion  can  inevitably  produce  nothing  of  any  value 
80  long  as  men  are  at  hand  to  afford  the  required  lights. 
Nothing  but  an  absolute  dearth  of  men  present  to  do  that 
for  women  which  normally  they  cannot  do  for'  themselves-— 
the  case  referred  to  bein^  sp^ially  that  of  ascertaining  their 
own  social  status — can  justify  the  alleged  wasting  of  their 
real  powers  !  Surely  this  is  a  reversal  of  his  plan  for  men, 
threatening  a  philosophic  tyranny  in  bis  future  scheme  over 
the  true  instincts  of  women,  which  the  latter  cannot  possibly 
feel  to  be  justice  to  them. 

Most  needfully,  then,  in  the  face  of  such  threatened  injury 
on  the  part  of  a  writer  who  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  of  deserved  weight  in  social  topics,  must  women 
look  to  one  another ;  that  is,  for  the  openly  expressed  class¬ 
feeling  which  manifestly  is  the  thing  that  is  now  called  for. 
The  best  thing  that  has  been  said  for  us  by  Mr  Mill,  and 
that  for  which  I  think,  for  one,  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  never  to  be  extin^ished,  is  that,  after  all,  women  must 
speak  for  themselves.  Unless  they  will  do  so,  this  most 
generous  of  our  advocates  has  said,  it  must  remain  “  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  man,  or  all  men  taken  together,  should  have 


knowletlge  which  can  qualify  them  to  lay  down  the  law  to 
women  ns  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  their  vocation  ”  (*  Subjection 
of  Women,’  p.  48).  Let  me,  however,  add,  on  the  other  side, 
that  in  my  own  view  this  demand  of  self-expression  from 
W’omen  by  no  means  includes  any  equal  need  of  immediate 
political  action.  Until  the  subject  has  been  well  thought  out 
between  men  and  women  with  much  more  of  careful 
study  than  is  compatible  with  popular  agitation,  I  am  con- 
vine^  that  any  too  eager  pressing  forward  towards  practical 
arrangement  of  it  must  be  dangerously  premature.  And  for  this 
end  I  believe  truly  that  we  need,  not  only  all  the  instruction 
that  Mr  Spencer  can  give  us,  both  philosophic  and  scientific, 
but  all  the  strenuous  mental  eff  »rt  on  the  part  of  at  least 
those  who  must  take  lead  among  us,  which  he  seems  to  con¬ 
demn.  I  recognise  fully  that  we  can  in  no  way  do  better 
than  to  take  him  as  our  teacher — however  little  he  may 
perhaps  himself  approve  of  this— provided  always  that  in 
learning  from  him  we  remain  true  to  ourselves. 

I  am,  &c.,  Sara  S.  Hennell. 

Coventry,  January  20,  1874. 

SPIRITUALISM. 

Sir, — As  you  have  lately  ajipealed  to  your  correspondents 
to  bo  brief,  even  if  they  cannot  be  witty,  I  dare  not  ask  for 
one  fourth  of  the  space  occupied  by  Mr  Hoskins,  nor  is  so  much 
required  in  order  to  show  the  falhicy  of  his  conclusions.  I 
Cannot  claim  either  the  knowledge  of  photography,  or  the 
impartiaJitif  of  his  friend  Mr  Noyes,  though  the  latter 
quality  is  not  obtrusively  appjireot  in  the  paa8.age  from  his 
pen.  1  merely  w’ish  to  point  out — (1),  that  for  his  testimony  to 
be  worth  anything  he  ought  to  have  been,  not  in  the  dark  room 
during  the  operation,  but  watching  the  canvas -screen ‘‘im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  sitter,”  on  the  further  side  of  which 
was  the  medium  ;  (2),  that  a  figure  close  behind  this  screen, 
if  strongly  illuminated,  would  appear  very  well  calculated 
(being  slightly  out  of  focus)  to  produce  “an  indistinct 
shrouded  form  on  the  negative  ”  ;  (3;,  that  this  figure  would 
appear  much  stronger  if  it  remained  in  one  position  daring 
the  whole  time  of  exposure,  instead  of  shifting  from  one  side 
of  the  principal  sitter  to  the  other,  in  order  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  “two  departed  relatives.”  Lastly,  I  venture  to 
remark  that,  in  “  an  age  of  sound  theological  (or  any  other) 
science,  common  sense,  and  enlarged  views,”  no  theory  will 
make  much  way  that  is  not  prepared  to  stand  the  test,  not 
simply  of  impartial^  but  even  of  adverse  criticism.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  should  any  sceptics  assist  at  future 
spirituo-photographic  sSances,  the  operators  will  be  quite  as 
polite  as  they  were  to  Mr  Noyes,  and  not  only  invite  them 
into,  but  keep  them  in  the  dark  room. 

lam,  &c.,  Theodore  Wright. 


MABYLEBONE  ELECTION. 

Sir, — As  Mr  Grant’s  claqueurs  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
heard  at  the  public  meetings,  I  am  compelled  to  appeal  to  the 
press  for  an  opportunity  to  state  my  reasons  for  opposing 
that  gentleman's  candidature. 

When,  on  Friday  morning,  I  found  myself  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  contest,  through  the  inability  of  my  Com¬ 
mittee  to  raise,  at  such  short  notice,  the  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  demanded  by  the  Returning  Officer,  the  question  rose 
as  to  what  course  we  should  recommend  to  our  supporters. 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  Committee  I  saw  Mr  Grant,  but  I 
soon  found  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
recommend  him  to  the  working-men  of  Marylebone.  I  found 
that  on  all  the  questions  of  capital  and  labour  he  is  with  the 
capitalist.  He  would  maintain  the  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  the  Laud  Laws,  substantially,  as  they  are ;  and  the 
present  Banking  system 

He  was  opposed  to  Universal  Suffrage,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  direct  Representation  of 
Labour  in  Parliament,  and  Payment  of  Members. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  frankly  told  Mr  Grant  that  I  should 
consider  it  my  duty  to  oppose  him  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  class ;  and  I  have  done  so  successfully. 

Yours  faithfully,  M.  M!altman  Barbt. 

74  Park-street,  Gloucester-gate, 

Feb.  5,  1874. 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  Feb.  3. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  memorable  day  when  the  Versailles 
Assembly  prolonged  for  seven  years  the  power  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  I  came  across  a  member  of  the  Right,  whoee 
countenance  beamed  as  he  addressed  me. 

“  Victory,”  be  cried.  “  It  is  ours  !  ” 

“What?” 

“  It !  The  adored,  the  sacred,  the  immortal,  the  rre- 
sistible  Monarchy !  ” 
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“Ali,b»h!"  . 

**  We  have  just  proclairaed  it,  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Bepiiblicans,  spite  of  the  audacity  of  the  Left,  spite  of  the 
country,  spite  of  everything  !  ” 

“  Where  have  you  proclaimed  it  ?  ** 

“  At  Versailles,  of  course  !  The  prolongation  is  nothing 
else  than  monarchy.’* 


lay  between  Dumas  Weisz,  a  journalist,  whose  political 
enemies  themselves  acknowledge  his  great  talent,  Taine, 
the  author  of  many  notable  works,  and  two  other  less* 
known  gentlemen — not  to  say  entirely  unknown — MM. 
zi^res  and  Caro.  But  the  Academy  has  always  shown  itself 
opposed  to  over-illustrious  names.  It  seems  that  honest 
mediocrity  is  a  virtue  in  their  eyes.  To  MM.  Taine  and 


**  Yet  I  thought  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  was  expressly  Weisz  the  areopagus  of  the  Palais  Mazarin  preferred  MM. 
styled  President  of  the  Republic  ?”  Caro  and  M^zi^res  ;  and  if  Dumas  was  elected  from  the 

**  What  of  that  ?  It  is  but  a  form  which  serves  to  make  first  scrutiny,  it  was  due  to  the  old  friends  of  his  father,  who 
the  transition  easy.  The  Republic,  I  tell  you,  is  dead  ;  if,  all  made  a  point  of  voting  for  him.  This  election  of  the  author 
indeed,  it  ever  lived.  Just  try  the  experiment  of  crying  of  the  ‘Dame  aux  Camillas’  is  the  more  important  in  that 
out  ‘  Vive  la  R^publique’  in  the  streets  ;  and  if  you  are  many  of  the  Academicians  were  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  M. 
not  thrashed  for  your  pains.  I'll  carry  the  news  to  Ver-  Guizot  particularly  so.  Now  Guizot  had  hitherto  ex^cised  a 
sailles.  Mark  me,  the  prolongation  is  the  first  step  towards  decisive  influence  on  the  elections  to  the  Acad^y.  He  pre- 
Chambord.”  sided  over  the  scrutinies,  and  was  an^  infallible  oracle.  A 


That  which  was  whispered  months  ago  is  now  a  secret  to  candidate,  happy  enough  to  have  a  claim  on  his  patronage^ 
nobcKiy.  The  Right  no  longer  conspires,  but  simply  leaves  bore  the  star  of  predestination  on  his  brow  ;  Guizot  U)ok  him 
the  completion  of  its  plan  to  the  royalist  journals.  It  by  the  hand,  and,  scorning  every  obstacle,  led  him  safely  and 


announces  urbittorbi  its  intention  to  bestow  a  monarchical 
constitution  on  Fiance,  and  to  replace  Henri  V.  on  the 
throne  of  his  fathers;  to  wipe  out  the  Revolution ,  to  snap 
its  fingers  at  the  national  will  and  other  democratic  fancies, 
and  finally  to  discover  a  fitting  climax  to  the  comedy  of  the 
restoration.  A  circular  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  the  prefects  set  light  to  the  powder.  M.  de  Broglie  was 
impnuleiit  enough  to  write  to  the  prefects  that  Marshal 
McMahon  was  President  of  the  Republic  for  seven  years. 
The  term  fell  like  a  stone  amongst  the  frogs  that  were  asking 
for  a  king.  A  universal  croaking  was  set  up.  which  has  not 
yet  cease<l.  Their  alarm  is  easily  understoocl.  These  clever 
political  foxes  are  caught  in  the  snare  that  they  laid  for  the 
Republic.  If  the  Marshal’s  seven  years  were  to  ensure  to 
the  country  a  period  of  order,  stability,  and  peace,  men’s 
minds  would  have  time  to  reflect  and  to  settle  down,  and  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  rigime  which,  at  all  events,  bears 
the  name  of  a  Republic.  If  confidence  were  restored,  and 
order  were  not  interrupted,  if  industry  and  material  prosperity 
were  developed,  the  country  would  hold  to  its  present 

fovernment,  for  fear  of  having  a  worse.  The  Republic  would 
ave  been  put  to  the  test ;  in  short,  it  would  be  founded. 

This  is  just  what  these  ^entleiueu  dread.  The  jirolonga- 
tioii,  they  maintain,  authorised  the  suppression  of  the  name 
of  the  Republic  and  the  organisation  of  a  monarchical 
constitution.  They  would  be  glatl  even  of  a  Platonic 
Monarchy  if  the  Republic  could  only  be  suppressed.  It  is 
a  mere  !  but  this  forms  the  staple  of  every  con¬ 

versation.^  l^he  labours  of  the  Parliamentary  committees, 
the  reactionary  laws  which  are  prepared  against  the  press 
and  universal  suffrage,  are  mere  trifles  compared  with  the 
combinations  of  the  Right  and  the  plots  against  the  seven 
years’  terra.  Officially  and  in  public  the  Assembly  is  dis¬ 
cussing  the  new  taxes ;  but  the  effective  sittings  are  those 
held  in  the  SaUe  det  Pas  Perdua  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
and  the  efifective  speeches  are  those  which  the  deputies  make 
at  private  meetings,  at  political  reunions,  and  even  at  the 
official  entertainments,  Mtween  a  waltz  and  a  cotillon. 

For  we  do  dance  in  Paris.  The  entertainments  at  the 
Elys<$«  have  been  very  brilliant.  Unfortunately  the  palace 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honors  is  somewhat  small,  and  the 
invitations  have  been  very  numerous.  The  President’s  balls 
have  in  no  wise  recalled  those  which  the  Empire  gave  us  at 
the  Tuileries.  At  these  latter  uniforms  were  ae  rigueur. 


surely  to  the  envied  fauteuil.  But  for  some  time  past  this 
absolute  royalty  has  been  tottering ;  an  opposition  has  been 
gradually  making  head  against  him.  A  certain  number  of 
Academicians  resolved  to  constitute  a  majority  which  should 
insist  on  electing  candidates  of  its  own  choice.  They  relieved 
certain  celebrities  from  the  wearisome  visits  which  used  to  be 
paid  before  the  day  of  election.  The  candidate  is  no  longer 
to  pay  them  until  he  is  chosen  by  the  Committee ;  and  they 
are  then  paid  in  order  to  return  thanks,  and  not  to  solicit 
votes.  This  is  what  was  done  for  Dumas  Jils.  Ought  it  not 
to  have  been  done  for  the  elder  Dumas,  for  Balzac,  and  for 
Th^phile  Gautier  ? 

I  remember  hearing  Gautier  recount  the  winding  stations 
of  the  cross,  up  the  Academic  Calvary  which  he  desired  to 
climb,  and  in  which  he  stumbled  more  than  once. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  ‘  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  ’  had  bitter  enemies  in  respect  of  his  election,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  replied  to  those  who  were  silly 
enough  to  receive  him  haughtily,  as  though  the  illustrious 
poet  had  been  at  the  tail  of  the  unknown.  I  repeat,  silly. 
How  else  can  we  describe  the  proceedings  adopted  toward 
the  brilliant  writer  by  the  occupants  of  the  fauteuiJs,  who 
were  received  into  the  “  illustrious  companionship  ”  simply 
because  they  were  “  good  company,”  and  whose  love  for  letters 
is  purely  Platonic  ? 

One  of  these  observed  to  Gautier,  who  had  paid  him  & 
visit : — 

“  I  must  confess,  sir,  that  considering  the  revolution  as  the 
commencement  of  the  decay  of  literature,  I  have  read  nothing 
published  in  France  since  the  18th  century.” 

“  I  regret  it,  sir,”  replied  the  poet ;  “  I  regret  it,  and  I  am 


cussing  the  new  taxes  ;  but  the  effective  sittings  are  those  should  be  much  perplexed  when  the  Academy  s^ll  be  good 
held  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdue  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  enough  to  confer  on  me  the  fauteuil  which  you  will  vacate.” 

and  the  efifective  speeches  are  those  which  the  deputies  make  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  retort  raised  an  implacable 

at  private  meetings,  at  political  reunions,  and  even  at  the  enemy  to  Gautier. 

official  entertainments,  Mtween  a  waltz  and  a  cotillon.  Another  had  not  read  the  works  of  the  illustrious  candi- 

For  we  do  dance  in  Paris.  The  entertainments  at  the  date,  but  he  hud  the  politeness  to  tell  him,  in  strict  Academic 
Elys<$«  have  been  very  brilliant.  Unfortunately  the  palace  terms, 

in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honors  is  somewhat  small,  and  the  “  Sir,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  read  your  works,  and  to  find 

invitations  have  been  very  numerous.  The  President’s  balls  in  them  your  title  to  become  a  member  of  our  b^y.” 
have  in  no  wise  recalled  those  which  the  Empire  gave  us  at  Next  day  the  Academician  received  Gautier’s  sparkliujg 
the  Tuileries.  At  these  latter  uniforms  were  ae  rigueur,  collection  of  poems,  criticisms,  dramas,  and  works  of  imagi- 
For  those  who  were  not  senators,  nor  deputies,  nor  diploma-  uatiou  ;  that  blossom  of  literature  which  has  charmed  our  age. 


lists,  nor  magistrates,  nor  military  men,  this  rule  was  vastly 
embarrashing.  If  one  still  resolved  to  figure  in  a  grand 
court isanne^ue  entertainment,  one  had  to  hire  a  more  or  less 
tawdry  uniform— rather  more  than  less — at  an  exorbitant 
chaiw.  The  coat  would  be  too  narrow  in  the  sleeves,  and 
too  i(>ose  in  the  body ;  the  sword,  most  annoying  of  all, 
would  be  deMribing  terrible  circles  round  one’s  legs  through¬ 
out  the  evening ;  the  hat  would  be  shabby  in  the  brim  ;  but 
still  one  was  in  nniform  1  Under  the  President-mai'shal, 
black  coats  are  admitted.  This  has  not  detracted  from  the 
livelinesss  or  splendour  of  the  entertainments.  Quite  the 
contrary.  More  at  our  ease,  we  are  more  entertained. 
Undoubtedly  the  ladies  think  with  regret  of  the  impressive 
eent-gardes  who  used  to  line  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
Tuileries.  They  were  such  handsome  men.  Occasionally,  at 
these  balls  of  the  Imperial  Court,  a  lovely  white  hand  would 
furtively  drop  a  billet  doux  into  the  toi>-boot  of  one  of 
these  militaires.  The  boots  of  some  of  them  were  veritable 
bottes  de  lettres. 

The  City  of  ParU  will  give  a  mnd  ball  in  the  course  of  the 
month.  The  municipal  council  has  decided  to  issue  at  least 
6,000  invitations  for  this  fite^  which  promises  to  be  mag¬ 
nificent 

We  were  busy  for  a  few  days  over  the  elections  to  the 
Academy.  Successors  had  to  be  found  to  three  of  the 


Shortly  afterwards  he  met  the  Academician,  and  gave  him 
a  passing  bow.  The  other  approached,  and  in  a  dogmatic  and 
severe  tone,  said, 

“  I  have  run  over  the  volumes  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  send  me,  and  I  congratulate  you,  sir ;  the  language  is 
correct.” 

Whereto  Gautier,  assuming  the  other’s  dogmatic  tone  : — 

“  Possibly  a  little  hard  to  understand.” 

That  was  his  second  enemy,  but  not  his  last. 

As  for  theatrical  novelties,  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you.  At 
the  Bouffes  Parisiens  we  have  had  a  new  operetta,  at  the  Palais 
Royal  a  new  vaudeville  by  M.  Sardou,  at  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  a  drama  by  M.  d’Ennery.  The  operetta  is  not  as 
good  as  the  vaudeville,  the  vaudeville  is  not  as  good  as  the 
drama,  and  the  drama,  in  spite  of  its  success,  is  worth  nothing. 
M.  d’Ennery’s  play,  “  Les  Deux  Orphelines,”  succeeded  because 
it  contained  all  the  good  situations  of  all  the  old  melodramas 
of  the  boulevard  :  the  young  blind  girl,  oppressed  and  tortured 
by  a  horrible  hag ;  the  woman  who  committed  one  sin  before 
marriage,  and  who  is  pursued  by  remorse  for  this  crime  ;  the 
break-down  of  the  diligence ;  tne  victim  about  to  throw  her¬ 
self  into  the  water ;  abductions  carried  out  by  servants  for 
their  masters ;  the  young  and  innocent  girl  introduced  into 
the  midst  of  opera-cfancers  and  debauchda—Au  brief,  everything 
calculated  to  excite  the  multitude  and  to  enforce  a  success. 


Acaoemy.  ouocesMra  nad  to  be  found  to  ^  three  of  the  calculated  to  excite  the  multitude  and  to  enforce  a  success. 
immortaU  who  dira  last  year ;  Saint- Marc  Girardin,  Vitet,  How  much  one  prefers  this  simple  drama,  in  a  single  act  and 
and  l^brun.  The  candidates  were  many.  The  choice  a  single  scene,  composed  by  a  satirical  writer. 


f 
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The  scene  iwresents  a  well-furnished  room,  having  a  door  TT'1?T>  A 

at  the  back.  The  curtain  rises,  and  displays  a  young  man  on  IjllJliKAKY. 

his  knees  before  a  lady.  - o — 

Young  Man  :-<■  I  love  you!”  ,  .  CHAUCBE  AND  HIS  ROMANTIC  POEMS. 

Suddenly  the  door  opens.  A  white-haired  gentleman  ^ 

appears,  carrying  a  travelling-bag.  Seeing  the  lovers,  he  opens 

his  bag,  draws  out  a  pistol,  and  fires  twice.  The  lovers  fall  In  a  highly-cultivated  age,  like  that  in  which  we  live,  it 
dead.  Then  the  old  gentleman  advances,  and  cries  : —  is  both  inevitable  and  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  the 

“  Twas  a  mistake !  I  have  come  to  the  wrong  flat !”  art  of  poetry  should  be  carried  to  an  extreme  of  simultaneous 

i  ®  “  popularity  and  refinement.  Never  were  the  current  poetic 

uDon  all  our  modem  play- writing  1  i. 

^  r  o  Arnold  Mortier  styles  of  any  country  more  exquisite  in  themselves,  or  more 

widely  appreciated,  than  those  of  our  own  country  at  the 
_______  present  time.  The  only  period  which  in  this  respect  could 

in  any  manner  be  compared  with  the  Victorian  age  is  the 
NOTES  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  the  month’s  poetry  of  our  existing 

magazines  would  totally  eclipse  the  splendours  of  *  Tottel’s 
We  are  compelled  to  delay  until  next  week  a  paper  by  Miscellany,*  or  the  ‘Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.*  The 
Professor  challenging  the  tenets  of  the  number  of  living  writers  who  can  and  do  produce  elegant 

“  Abstract  Political  Economics as  also  a  which  copies  of  verses,  charged  with  true  poetic  feeling,  might 

we  had  announced,  upon  Dr  Corfield  s  Birmingham  perhaps  be  reckoned  by  the  thousand ;  whilst  poets  of  the 


NOTES. 


lectures. 

A  DECIDED  change  for  the  better  has  recently  been 
eflected  in  the  traditional  mode  of  election  to  the  French 
Academy;  the  fashion  having  been  set  of  dispensing 
with  the  preliminary  canvassing,  which  has  hitherto 
been  as  necessary  as  it  was  repugnant  to  the  candidates. 

We  are  informed  that  the  report  in  last  week*s 
Athenceuniy  to  the  effect  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  had  at  length  consented  to  resign  their  autho- 


highest  eminence,  who  are  likely  to  be  read  with  admira¬ 
tion  by  succeeding  ages,  are  by  no  means  few.  It  naturally 
results,  in  this  great  wealth  of  poetic  production,  that  the 
taste  of  the  critical  mind  frequently  revolts  against  the 
richness  and  daintiness  of  the  feast  presented  to  it.  There 
is  wont  to  be  a  reaction  against  the  dominant  styles  and 
the  great  masters  of  any  art ;  and  a  poet,  like  a  painter  or 
a  musician,  occasionally  finds  himself  in  danger  of  outliving 
his  highest  fame.  There  has  been  such  a  reaction  against 


rityinto  the  hands  of  Government,  is  not  quite  accurate.  Tennyson,  for  instance;  so  that  it  has  become  almost  a 
The  negotiations  which  have  been  long  pending  are  not  fashion  to  depreciate  his  poetry.  And  there  is,  perhaps 
yet  completed ;  and  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  with  greater  reason,  a  deepening  reaction  against  the 

_  _ ij _ _ _  i _ _ i.  I  T.  -I.IP.V  -l  i  I  I*. 


in  the  matter  for  soime  months  past. 


general  tone  and  style  of  the  modern  poets,  and  a  desire  to 


The  Newsvendoi'  states  that  a  project  is  under  con-  open  new  founts  of  inspiration,  fresher,  more  simple,  and 
sideration  for  establishing  a  “  news  club  **  for  members  naore  satisfying  than  those  which  have  hitherto  supplied  us. 
of  the  press,  authors,  and  publishers.  This  news  club  Failing  a  great  original  (and  perhaps  nothing  less  impossible 
it  is  proposed  to  supply  with  all  the  London  papers,  than  a  second  Shakespeare  would  meet  our  vaguely-expressed 
periodicals,  and  magazines,  all  the  provincial  dailies,  and  requirements),  the  discontented  mind  is  impelled  to  fall  back 

•  •  1  -  -i  11*  •  •  .  _  _ i _ »» 3  _ _ :i._  i.-  ii 


the  principal  provincial  weeklies,  and  foreign  journals. 
Gentlemen  who  favour  the  scheme  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  at  the  Unity  Club,  281 
Strand. 

The  Hour  newspaper  has  been  purchased  by  Captain 
Hamber,  the  editor,  and  others.  The  creditors  of  the 


upon  “  the  morning  star  of  song,*’  and  to  resuscitate  the 
spirit  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

There  has  hitherto  been  no  genuine  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  of  our  predecessors  to  return  to  ancient  English 
models  of  poetry.  If  Dryden  and  Pope  professed  an 
admiration  of  Chaucer,  they  regarded  him  only  in  the 


late  Mr  D.  M.  Evans  sought  to  set  aside  the  purchase,  light  of  a  half-obsolete  writer  of  fables ;  ^ing  moved  to 
but  it  has  been  confirmed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  deck  him  in  a  modem  garb  for  his  stories  sake,  at  the 
A  Life  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  of  half  his  pathos,  and  all  his  deUcacy  of  style. 

P.R.S.,  Head-Master  of  Marlborongh  College,  and  Chap-  But  &e  reaction  which  u  now  beginning  to  be  felt  m  his 
lain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  is  now  iipreparatio^  behidf  is  due  in  parUcidar  to  these  very  two  virtues, 
and  will  be  shortly  published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs  ooupkd  with  the  artless  simplicity  of  his  diction.  Pathos 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.  Each  volume  will  contain  ,““1  delicacy  we  alreaoy  had  in  abundance— which  Po^,  at 
an  illustration  from  an  original  sketch  made  expressly  delicacy  and  our  pathos  have  been 

forthe  work  by  Mr  Holman  Hunt.  tricked  out  in  such  an  artificial  refinement  and  over- 

Messes  Bell  and  Sons  have  in  the  press  a  memoir  of  Km"  touched^  tha^erM 

Mrs  Barbauld,  written  by  her  grandniece,  Mrs  Le 

Breton ;  and  a  work  on  the  ante-Norman  A^hiteoture  ^"‘"8  apprwation  of  ChauMr  is  a  mute 

of  Ireland,  by  the  late  Lord  Dunraven.  ®8^‘“‘  extravagant  refinement.  The  study  of 

«  ^  ,  .  ,  Chaucer  will  suflSce  for  its  cure. 

T  L  Dyas,  now  resident  in  Milan,  has  just  pub-  could  not  here  attempt  anything  like  a  comprehensive 


of  Mandrby  Duma™  protest  against  this  extravagant  refinement.  The  study  of 

«  ^  ,  .  ,  Chaucer  will  suflSce  for  its  cure, 

r  L  Dyas,  now  resident  in  Milan,  has  just  pub-  could  not  here  attempt  anything  like  a  comprehensive 

w  ed  in  that  city  a  volume  of  J^ttere  di  un  Lihero  discussion  of  Chaucer’s  works,  because  this  would  embrace 
galore  Inglese^  written  with  a  view  of  directing  the  matters  of  language,  models  and  sources,  metre,  pronuncia- 

attention  of  Itelian  Liberals  to  the  progress  of  the  tion,  authenticity,  and  the  like,  each  one  of  which  affords 

Iheistic  and  other  similar  movements  m  England.  material  for  a  separate  essay.  But  what  may 

The  Amsterdam  Medical  Club  has  adopted  a  regular  reasonably  be  attempted  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  point 
tariff*  of  fees,  which  its  members  are  pledged  never  to  out  certain  considerations  arising  from  a  comparison  of 
exceed.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  widespread  Chaucer’s  age  with  our  own,  which  may  serve  to  throw 

movement  in  Holland  in  favour  of  such  uniformity.  light  on  the  subject  of  the  metre  and  pronunciation  of  his 

_  Me  Edwaed  Jenkins,  the  new  Radical  member  for  verse,  and  to  remove  some  preliminary  difficulties  from  the 


Dundee,  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  conntry  from  way  of  the  ordinary  English  reader.  And  side  by  side 
America,  is  pnblishing  the  lecture  which  he  has  lately  with  this  aim,  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  give  evidence  of 
delivered  with  much  success  in  many  of  the  large  towns  the  extreme  beauty  latent  in  many  of  Chaucer’s  poems, 
of  the  United  States.  and  to  show  that  these  poems  ought  not  to  be  regarded 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  the  first  number  of  a  new  either  as  recondite  or  unfinished  in  this  our  highly-critical 
magazine  on  Chess,  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of 

the  City  of  London  Chess  Clnb.  It  is  edited  by  Mr  Chaucer  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

Potter,  who  is  assisted  by  the  principal  members  of  that  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  L,  three  hundr^ 

now  world-famed  clnb.  We  understand  also  that  Mr  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  He  was  a  courtier,  and 
Horwitz,  the  Nestor  of  London  chess-players,  has  in  spoke  the  language  of  the  Court,  which  was  by  this  time  a 
preparation  a  volnme  of  “  Problems  and  Positions,*’  complete  amalgam  of  Norman-French  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  interesting.  The  compound  vocabulary  consisted  almost  equally  of 
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representing  various  sufiSxes  of  nouns  and  verbs. 
final  e  was  also  used  in  French  words,  and  (incorrectly)  in 
other  words,  by  imitation  of  the  French ;  and  it  was  usually 
elided  before  a  vowel,  or  1i  mute.* 

Now  the  spelling  of  many  editions  of  Chaucer’s  work  is 
undoubtedly  very  corrupt ;  and  even  he  himself  would 
naturally  share  that  heedlessness  of  orthography  which  was 
universal  in  England  up  to  the  last  century.  We  shall  be 
justified  therefore  in  adapting  the  text  of  our  quotations  to 
the  foregoing  rules,  in  order  to  show  the  proper  scansion  of 
the  verse ;  an  important  labour  which  has  never  been 
systematically  and  thoroughly  effected  in  any  existing 
edition.  For  the  illustration  of  these  rules  a  single  passage 
will  suflSce.  It  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  ‘The 
Prioresses  Tale and  it  is  appropriate  no  less  as  a  specimen 
of  Chaucer’s  exact  versification,  than  as  a  sample  of  his 
chaste  and  delicate  spirit. 

0  Lord,  jour*  Lord,  jthy  namejhow  mer-jveilous 
Is  in^this  larc-je  worldji-sprad  Ijquod  sche. 

For  noughtjoomyjthy  laiid-  e  pre-jcious 
Parform  jed  islby  men'of  heihjdegre, 

But  bylmouthesjof  child- |ren  thy|bounte 
Perform-jed  is ;  jon  ou*|re*  brestjsoukyng, 

Som  tym-je*  schew-je  thayjthin  ner-jylng. 

Wherforjin  laude,|as  I  best  canjor  may, 

Of  thejand  of, thy  whit-je  h-|ly  flour, 

Which  that  the  bar,  [and  isj  a  mayde'alway, 

To  tellsja  storyjl  w’iljdo  myjlaboCir  ; 

Nought  thatji  maylencresc-|e  yourebonoiir. 

For  schejhir  selfjis  both|honourJand  root 
Of  bount-Je,  next,hir  sontf,|and  souljes  boot. 

O  raood-jir  mayde,[o  mayd-;e  mood-jir  fre, 

O  buschjunbrent,  brennyngjin  Mois-jes  sight. 

That  rav  jishedstjdoun  fro, the  DejiW 

Thurh  thin|humbless'e^  the  gost,that  in|the  alight ; 

Of  W’ho8|vertu,!he‘  in  thin  hert-|e  pight, 

Conceiv-jed  wasjthe  Fad-jres  sap-  ience; 

Help  ine'to  tellejit  injthy  rev-jerence. 

Before  giving,  any  further  example  of  Chaucer’s  style,  we 
may  now  lay  down  a  few  simple  rules  for  his  pronunciation, 
in  the  hope  of  removing  most  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  perusal  of  his  poems,  and  thus 
doing  somewhat  to  facilitate  bis  appreciation  by  the  general 
reader.  I  do  this  with  much  diffidence,  in  the  face  of  the 
two  learned  editors  who  have  published,  or  who  are  about 
to  publish,  the  whole  text  of  the  poet ;  but  I  am  reconciled 
to  the  attempt  when  I  think  that  in  a  work  of  such 
immediate  and  prospective  interest,  the  number  of  the 
labourers  cannot  but  tend  to  the  completeness  of  the  final 
result. 

(1)  Chaucer’s  verse  consists  of  rhymed  couplets,  or 
stanzas,  with  from  four  to  six,  but  most  frequently  with 
five  accents,  or  dissyllabic  metres,  to  the  line,  and  with 
occasional  extra  syllables  or  metres. 

(2)  The  rhymes  are  for  the  most  part  exact ;  but 
they  frequently  require  words  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
original  ^ench  pronunciation  ;  which  was  most  probably  the 
distinctive  pronunciation  of  Chaucer. 

(3)  Final  e  is,  as  a  rule,  a  separate  syllable,  but  not 
always  ;  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  elided  before  a  vowel,  but  not 
always. 

(4)  The  actual  spelling  of  Chaucer  cannot  be  exactly 
recovered  ;  and,  if  it  could,  it  was  probably  irregular.  But 
his  versification  was  regular ;  and  the  text  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  this  regular  versification,  with  very 
few  exceptions. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  obsolete  words  which  we  meet 
with  in  Chaucer,  the  greater  number  of  those  which  have 
entirely  disappeared  are  Anglo-German  (such  as  “  sterve,” 
sterhen^  to  die;  and  **herying,”  ehren,  honour);  whilst 
most  of  the  Anglo-Norman  words  have  been  retained,  in  a 
modified  form,  but  with  the  same  meaning  (such  as 
“  testy f,”  testy  ;  “suffisaunt,”  sufficient). 

Edmund  Sharpe. 

*  And  sometimes  before  h  aspirated,  as  in  the  succeeding 
passage. 

*  Chaucer  uses  our  and  oure,  som  tyme  and  sow  tyw,  &c.,  as  the 
metre  requires. 

*  This  e  is  dropped ;  and,  added  to  many  other  examples, 
proves  the  fallacy  of  the  rule  that  final  e  is  always  a  separate 
syllable  before  a  consonant. 

*  Here  we  have  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  elision  before  a 
vowel. 


words  from  both  the  original  tongues.  French  itself  was 
still  officially  spoken  and  widely  understood  in  England ; 
and  even  for  a  century  later.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
doubt  that  a  majority,  at  least,  of  the  incorporated  French 
words  were  still  pronounced  with  the  French  accent.  This 
is  a  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Chaucer ;  and  as  it  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  hitherto  but  little  insisted  upon,  I  will  add  a  few 
examples  by  way  of  confirmation. 

Scattered  through  the  ‘Canterbury  Tales’  occur  the 
following  rhyming  couples,  in  which  the  exact  sound  of 
the  vowel  is  not  to  be  mistaken  : — Licour,  flour ;  melodie^ 
yhe  {eyes) ;  pilgrimdge,  cordge  ;  langdge,  manage ;  prys 
(prix^  2mze)f  flour-de-lys ;  blame,  madame ;  digestible, 
Bible ;  digne,  benigne ;  prisoun,  compassioun ;  toun,  re- 
sodn ;  up-so-doun,  disposicioun ;  stable,  corrompable ; 
paradys,  dys  (dice) ;  theraboute,  sanz  doute ;  sche,  degrd ; 
realtd,  me  ;  heiiedicUCf  adversity  ;  alas,  cas ;  lyf,  imaginatif ; 
lere,  manere ;  lore,  mati^re  ;  prim^re,  antiphonere,  nere ; 
mature,  grammere ;  itiateVy  water ;  multiplie,  Marie. 

In  all  these  instances,  which  might  easily  be  increased 
without  stint,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con¬ 
tinental  sound  of  the  vowels  was  the  one  commonly 
used  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  used,  not  only  in 
words  of  French  origin,  but  very  generally  also  in  English 
words  of  whatever  origin.  Chaucer’s  few  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  in  English  verse  made  use  chiefly  of  pro¬ 
vincial  forms  and  varieties,  and  their  pronunciation  would 
naturally  partake  more  of  a  Saxon  character.  He  him¬ 
self  bad  had  a  higher  and  more  liberal,  that  is  to  say,  a 
Norman  education  ;'  his  vocabulary  contained  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  Norman  words  than  that  of  Langland,  or 
Bolle  of  Hampole  ;  be  addressed  himself  in  the  first  place 
to  men  in  whom  the  Norman  element  was  still  very 
powerful,*  and  who  would  therefore  feel  or  affect  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  Norman  pronunciation. 

These  arguments,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which 
might  be  added  to  them  did  space  permit,  I  consider  to  be 
of  sufficient  weight  to  exclude  all  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  Chaucer.  Except  in  words  of  pure  Saxon 
origin,  and  very  largely  even  in  these,  the  vowels  ought  to 
he  sounded  with  the  French  tone  and  accent  The  obser¬ 
vance  of  this  rule  will  greatly  add  to  the  harmony  of  the 
verse,  and  will  throw  over  the  whole  a  unity  and  agreement 
without  which  half  the  beauty  of  the  poems  is  lost.  Dante 
occupies  in  Italy  very  much  the  same  position  which 
Chaucer  occupies  in  England ;  yet  the  one  is  far  more 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen  than  the  other.  The  reason 
is,  chiefly,  because  Dante’s  pronunciation  is  preserved  in 
the  modern  language,  whilst  Chaucer’s  is  for  the  most 
part  obsolete.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  entirely 
surmounted ;  but  to  those  (and  one  might  expect  them  in 
our  generation  to  be  the  majority)  who  speak  French,  it 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  obviated.  Before  giving  one  or 
two  examples  to  explain  the  effect  of  this  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
versification. 

Chaucer’s  verse  is  regularly  iambic,  of  four,  five,  or  six 
metres  or  accents  to  the  line.  It  is  either  in  couplets,  or 
in  stanzas  imitated  from  Italian  models.  It  is  rhymed, 
with  no  trace  of  the  more  vulgar  alliteration  ;  and  here  it 
may  be  observed  that  Chaucer  is  exceedingly  careful  in  the 
exactness  of  his  rhymes ;  more  so,  in  fact,  than  many  poets 
of  our  own  day.  His  language  is  partially  inflected  ;  the 
English  of  his  time  being  in  a  transitional  state,  rapidly 
dispensing  with  the  accidental  suffixes,  but  still  retaining  a 
few.  Of  these,  the  chief  were  (1),  es  for  the  genitive 
singular  ;  (2),  es  or  is  for  the  nominative  plural ;  (3).  e. 


with  grete  bisynesse  for  to  speke  Frensche,  for  to  be  the  more 
y told  of.”  (Treviso's  I/iffden^  1385.) 

•  The  three  characteristic  styles  of  Chaucer  are  (1),  the 
JtomantiCf  embracing  much  of  the  ‘Canterbury  Tales,’  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  his  writings,  and  derived  almost  entirely  from 
Continental  sonrces  ;  (2),  the  Retiyious,  after  the  spirit  of  his 
friend  Wiclif,  whose  chief  patrons  were  John  of  Gaunt  and 
other  powerful  men  of  Norman  descent ;  and  (3),  tales  of 
English  humour.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  regarded  these 
three  styles  in  descending  order  of  importance. 
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THE  MUSIC  OP  THE  PUTUBE. 

'hard  Waaner  and  the  Jifitsic  ofth^  Future.  History  and .^e'hetiea. 

B/  Franz  Htte  ler.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Among  the  numerous  symptoms  that  “  the  music  of  the 
future  ”  is  becoming,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  music 
of  the  present,  may  perhaps  be  noted  the  fact  that  its 
interpretation  is  not  found  to  require  any  measure  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  No  such  pretension,  at  least,  is 
advanced  by  its  accomplished  expositor  in  the.  present 
volume,  whose  plain  and  sober  treatment  of  a  theme  where 
technicality  might  have  been  expected,  and  rhetoric 
excused,  will  enable  the  least  musical  reader  to  under* 
stand  the  principle  of  the  innovation  or  development 
associated  with  the  name  of  Eichard  Wagner.  This 
principle  may  be  summed  up  in  the  proposition  that  the 
excellence  of  music  is  in  the  ratio  of  its  significance  as  the 
embodiment  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  can  hence  only 


Want  of  ear  is  notoriously  the  capital  offence  imputed  to 
Wagner  by  his  detractors,  who  imply  that  in  subordinating 
melody  to  sentiment  he  has  but  made  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Dr  Hueflfer,  on  the  other  hand, 

j  considers  melody  the  very  essence  of  Wagner’s  mnsic,  and  is 
I  prepared  to  point  out  quite  as  many  specimens  of  beautiful  canti- 
Una  in  “  Tannhauser  ”  or  “Tristan ’’as  in  “Don  Giovanni”  or 
“  II  Barbi^re.”  The  causes  of  this  extraordinary  want  of  percep¬ 
tion  seem  to  him  to  lie  chiefly  in  two  important  features  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  art.  One  of  these  causes  is,  strange  to  say,  the  continuous 
flow  of  melodious  beauty  which  characterises  our  master’s 
creations,  and  which  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  single  out  a 
I  particular  motive  in  his  works  than,  for  instance,  in  the  Italian 
opera,  where  a  snatch  of  fine  cantilena  appears  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  recitativi  secchi.  Moreover,  m  Wagner  melody  and 
harmony  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  dramatic  action  that 
I  their  separate  existence  becomes  imperceptibly  mixed  up  with  the 
general  harmony  of  the  work  of  art  as  a  whole.  The  second 
cause  referred  to  is  the  increased  importance  of  Wagner’s  orches¬ 
tra,  into  which  a  great  part  of  the  melodious  flow  is  transferred, 
so  as  to  give  the  voice  more  liberty  in  rendering  the  accents  of 


fulfil  its  mission  by  adapting  itself  to  the  more  accurate,  genuine  passion.  It  was  only  natural  that  both  the  bravura-singer 
expression  of  these  by  articulate  speech.  The  realm  of  and  his  faithful  adherents  should  retaliate  for  this  breach  of 
absolute  music,  as  it  is  termed — music,  that  is,  either  un-  privilege  by  not  acknowledging,  or,  may  be,  actually  not  per- 
associated  with  a  text,  or  to  which  the  text  is  distinctly  existence  of  instrumental  m^elody. 

subordinate — is  regarded  as  a  lower  phase  of  the  art,  an  Hueffer’s  memoir  of  Wagner  is  highly  interesting, 

antiquated  and  repealed  dispensation.  But,  at  the  same  “  Lohengrin  ”  and  “  Tristan  ”  are  the  only  works  noticed 
time,  Wagner  is  no  iconoclast.  The  merits  of  his  illustrious  ^“7  length.  We  should  have  wished  to  have^  seen  a 
predecessors  are  ungrudgingly  extolled.  It  is  merely  con-  ^auch  fuller  analysis  of  them  all,  both  from  a  musical  and 
tended  that  their  exhaustive  elaboration  of  their  principle  literary  point  of  view.  The  author  may  have  considered 
excluded  further  progress,  save  by  superseding  it.  The  the  latter  beyond  the  scope  of  his  book,  but  it  would  have 
old  idea  received  its  completion,  and  the  new  its  inaugura-  highly  conducive  to  his  object.  Musical  criticism, 

tion,  at  the  hands  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  them,  Beet-  however  able,  cannot  convince  without  the  music ;  but 
hoven.  The  vital  distinction  between  Beethoven  and  his  Wagner’s  merits  as  a  dramatist  admit  of  easy  illustration, 
predecessors  is  that  whereas,  with  them,  “  the  musical  con-  1*1^®  reader  once  duly  impressed  with  them  will  not 

ception  preceded  in  time  and  importance  the  poetical  idea,  readily  believe  such  a  master  in  one  department  of  art  a 
whether  or  not  expressed  in  distinct  words ;  ”  with  him,  ^asre  ignoramus  in  another.  Even  in  the  French  prose 
at  least  in  his  more  characteristic  works,  existed  “  an  translation — and  how  much  more  in  the  original !  one  is 
idea  previous  to  all  musical  conception,”  thus  dominating  sensible  of  an  indescribable  suppressed  musical  accompani- 
the  music  instead  of  arising  out  of  it,  as  with  former  — Keats’s  “  melody  unheard  ’  —which  ^  seems  the 

masters : _  inseparable  complement  of  the  text.  This  must  be 

ascribed  to  the  complete  interpenetration  of  the  dramatic 
element  by  the  musical,  attesting  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter  the  existence  of  that  leading  musical  phrase 
which  corresponds  to  every  important  idea  or  passionate 
impulse  of  any  of  the  characters.  ”  Wherever  in  the 
course  of  the  drama  this  impulse  comes  into  action,  we 
hear  at  once  its  corresponding  motive,  either  sung  by  the 
voice  or  played  by  the  orchestra,  and  in  manifold  varia¬ 
tions,  according  to  circumstances.  The  great  increase  of 


The  forms  of  absolute  mnsic  had  to  submit  to  its  harmonious 
e.xpansion,  and  in  this  way  the  spell  of  their  unlimited  sway  was 
broken  for  ever.  It,  therefore,  was  Beethoven  who  restored  the 
true  relations  of  the  two  arts,  which  thenceforth  became  insepara¬ 
ble.  The  possibility  of  music  for  the  sole  sake  of  sonorous  beauty 
has  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  and  any  composer  with  higher  aspira¬ 
tions  than  those  of  a  genre  painter,  without  subject  or  artistic 
purpose,  has  to  consider  it  his  task  to  express  a  preconceived 
poetical  idea  by  means  of  sound.  It  is  the  part  of  music  to 
receive  this  idea,  and  to  bring  it  forth  again  idealised  and  raised 
to  its  own  sphere  of  pure  passion. 


- -  u.  pure  pu«sxuu.  intensity  and  dramaUo  unity  which  is  thus  effected  in  the 

It  follows  that  the  musician  of  the  future  must  be  a  poet ;  musical  conception  of  a  character  or  idea  is  obvious.”  We 
taat,  however  richly  gifted  with  a  natural  feeling  for  had  hoped  to  have  learned  more  respecting  Wagner’s  cul- 
melody,  or  skilled  in  the  technicalities  of  musical  art,  minating  tetralogy  on  the  “  Nibelungen,”  even  though  its 
these  endowments  and  accomplishments  will  go  for  nothing  representation  has  hitherto  been  impeded  by  the  colossal 
unless  he  can  compose  a  poetical  text,  or  at  least  vitally  scale  of  the  work. 

assimilate  one  with  which  some  eminent  poet  has  pro-  The  remainder  of  Dr  Huefifer’s  volume  is  occupied  by 
vided  him.  It  apparently  ensues  that  illustrious  dramatic  essays  on  the  other  modem  German  composers  principally 
composers,  at  all  events,  will  henceforth  be  exceedingly  in  favour  with  the  new  school  of  criticism — Schubert, 
scarce.  We  dare  not  affirm  that  any  have  ever  existed,  Schumann,  Franz,  and  Liszt.  That  on  Schubert  is 
though  we  should  feel  no  scruple  on  that  point  were  we  extremely  interesting,  but  scarcely  seems  in  place,  unless 
as  well  assured  of  Eichard  Wagner’s  greatness  as  a  musician  intended  as  Dr  Hueffer’s  justification  for  declining  to  follow 
as  of  his  greatness  as  a  dramatist.  The  latter  is  easily  his  master  to  the  extreme  consequences  of  hi's  theories, 
apprehended,  for  Wagner  has  introduced  no  innovation  and  for  reserving  a  mansion  in  the  musical  kingdom  of  the 
into  the  dramatic  art  beyond  that  curtailment  of  its  future  for  pure  unstudied  melody.  The  utmost  that,  from 
characteristic  effects  inevitable  when  it  is  employed  as  his  point  of  view,  he  feels  able  to  say  of  Schubert’s  lyrical 
auxiliary  to  another.  His  display  of  power  even  within  compositions  is  that  they  indicated  **  a  progressive  ten- 


this  restricted  sphere  places  his  genius  beyond  the  reach  dency,”  destined  to  receive  a  more  complete  development 
of  controversy.  But  it  still  remains  a  subject  for  dis-  at  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Schumann,  “  the  progress 
cussion  whether  the  dramatist  in  him  may  not  have  killed  marked  by  whose  songs  was  achieved  by  poetical  rather 
the  musician.  It  may  be  plausibly  maintained  that  his  than  by  musical  means.”  In  this  pregnant  remark  we 
great  discovery  is  a  gigantic  error,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  have  the  secret  of  Schumann’s  comparative  unpopularity, 
supposing  his  unquestioned  dramatic  feeling  to  be  capable  If  less  richly  endowed  as  a  musician  than  the  jovial  Aus- 
of  transposition  into  music.  If  met  by  the  growing  popu-  trian  (whose  fame  .owes  much  to  his  pious  care  and 
larity  of  Wagner’s  strains,  and  the  general  acceptance  of  impassioned  advocacy),  Schuniann  was  far  more  interesting 
m  iny  as  truly  classical,  the  objector  would  probably  retort  as  a  man.  The  new  musical  doctrines,  at  any  rate,  require 
that  these  belong  to  early  productions,  regarded  by  the  a  head  to  comprehend  them  j  their  votaries  may  conceiv- 
composer  himself  as  immature,  and  that  his  hold  upon  the  ably  be  perverse  and  paradoxical,  but  must  at  least  be 
unirersal  heart  has  decreased  in  proportion  to  his  diver-  thinkers,  scholars,  and  enthusiasts  for  art.  Dr  Huefifer’s  last 
genoe  from  universal  practice.  It  would  bo  answered  chapter  is  devoted  to  Liszt,  at  once  Wagner’s  disciple  and 
that  the  new  pieces  have  as  yet  hardly  been  heard,  and  so  his  patron,  equally  renowned  as  performer  and  composer, 
the  controversy  would  go  on  until  the  public  taste  had  Liszt  appears  to  have  applied  Wagner’s  principle  to  lyrical 
been  educated  up  to  the  point  of  determining  it.  composition  with  a  boldness  unapproached  by  Wagner 
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tions  extending  from  Poland  to  Portugal.  This  is  not  done 
in  detail  of  course ;  but  the  kind  of  warfare  employed  by 
the  Imperial  commander  is  so  described,  as  to  leave  a  very 
clear  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  From  France 
we  pass  naturally  to  America ;  and  here  a  reminiscence  of 
the  earlier  struggle  with  England  leads  us  up  to  that  great 
civil  strife,  on  which  we  all  looked  with  shch  interest. 
Colonel  Chesney  does  full  justice  to  American  valour.  He 
gays : — “  If  the  organisation  of  their  improvised  troops 
was  inferior,  the  actual  fighting  was  more  stubborn,  for  no 
European  forces  have  experienced  the  amount  of  resistance 
in  combat  which  North  and  South  opposed  to  each  other. 
Neither  was  the  frequently  indecisive  result  of  the  great 
battles  fought  in  America  any  proof  that  they  formed 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  military  science.  These 
actions  were  so  inconclusive,  first,  from  deficiency  in  cavalry, 
and  next,  because  the  beaten  side  would  not  break  up. 
The  American  soldiery,  in  thus  refusing  to  yield  to  panic 
when  losing  the  day,  retiring  in  good  order,  and  keeping  a 
good  front  to  a  victorious  enemy,  displayed,  let  us  venture 
to  believe,  an  inherited  quality.  In  order  to  pursue,  there 
must  be  some  one  to  run  away ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Americans,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  European  warfare  in 
this  respect  were  usually  absent  from  the  great  battles 
fought  across  the  Atlantic.”  Equal  justice  is  done  to  the 
achievements  of  the  American  navy ;  where  however  merit 
and  success  lay  much  more  on  one  side  than  in  the  case  of 
the  land  service.  The  actions  of  the  oflScers  employed, 
whether  afloat  or  ashore,  are  described  with  care  and  know¬ 
ledge.  Blame  is  assigned  where  blame  is  due ;  but  Colonel 
Chesney  plainly  prefers  to  bring  out  the  strong  points  of 
his  subject,  and  not  to  dwell  upon  the  weak  ones.  The  stub¬ 
born  strength  of  Grant  comes  out  fully  in  the  essay  devoted 
to  his  exploits,  and  in  the  memoir  of  Lee,  which  closes  the 
volume,  great  admiration  and  strong  personal  liking  for  the 
character  described  never  brings  our  author  to  abandon  his 
usual  fairness.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  do  more 
than  add  a  recommendation  of  this  book  to  all  readers, 
which,  after  what  has  been  said,  is  perhaps  unnecessary. 

M.  W.  Moggbidoe. 


himself,  who,  Dr  Huefifer  owns,  **  has  treated  the  song  much 
more  on  the  absolutely  musical  principle  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  him.”  Liszt^s  setting,  it  is  stated, 
“  heard  without  the  words,  would  in  most  cases  seem  an 
incoherent  sequence  of  beautiful  melodious  snatches,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  declamatory  passages,  and  only  connected  by  an 
indefinable  continuance  of  sentiment.”  This  is  to  carry 
the  principle  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  Dr  Hueffer  does  not 
conceal  his  opinion  that  it  goes  too  far.  This  candour  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  his  work.  He  is  no 
blind  partisan,  he  dares  to  differ,  and  to  justify  his  dissent 
by  reasons  evidently  resting  on  mature  consideration  and 
extensive  knowledge.  Next  to  the  calm  strength  of 
conviction,  his  most  remarkable  trait  is  the  calmness  of 
large-minded  moderation.  The  uninitiated  as  well  as  the 
musical  reader  may  be  safely  referred  to  his  volume  as 
the  best  English  authority  on  its  subject.  Our  only  regret 
is  that,  whether  from  difiSdence  or  reluctance  to  remodel 
the  form  imposed  upon  his  work  by  its  partial  appearance 
in  a  periodical,  he  has  not  rendered  it  even  more  profound 
and  exhaustive.  B.  G. 


his  verdict.  He  endeavours  to  see  and  describe  things  as 
they  are,  not  as  he  would  wish  them  to  be.  So  also,  in 
writing  of  the  lives  of  military  men,  he  has  put  on  one 
side  all  but  military  considerations.  No  doubt  the  author 
has  political  convictions ;  but  they  are  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Although  a 
large  portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  great 
American  war,  we  do  not  think  that  Colonel  Chesney  ever 
shows  to  which  side  his  political  convictions  lean.  He 
does  equal  justice  to  the  skill  and  courage,  both  of  North 
and  South,  and  gives  no  evidence  of  sympathy  with  one  as 
against  the  other.  The  author  thoroughly  sympathises 
with  the  subjects  of  his  memoirs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is 
impartial  as  to  their  merits  ;  he  excludes  all  foreign  matter, 
and  brings  a  clear  judgment,  rare  professional  knowledge, 
and  the  style  of  an  accomplished  writer,  to  aid  his  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  after  saying  which  we  needly  add  that  this  volume 
is  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting.  For,  although  Colonel 
Chesney  strictly  limits  himself  to  the  field  in  which  he  has 
chosen  to  walk,  he  describes  it  with  a  power  which  is  the 
result  of  a  wider  survey.  He  writes  on  military  topics, 
but  by  no  means  as  a  mere  military  man ;  his  limits  are 
set  by  his  will,  not  by  his  power ;  and  the  force  with  which 
he  writes  is  increased  by  the  concentration. 

We  may  roughly  divide  this  book  into  three  parts.  The 
first  consists  of  detached  essays,  unconnected  with  one 
another  or  with  the  rest  of  the  work ;  the  second,  of  two 
papers  which  refer  to  operations  under  the  first  Empire ; 
and  the  third  treats  of  American,  and  with  one  exception, 
of  the  recent  war.  In  the  first  division  alone  we  find 
memoirs  of  English  warriors.  Here  we  have  the  services 
rendered  by  Lord  Cornwallis  forcibly  described,  a  graceful 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Gordon,  whose  glorious 
career  was  brought  to  so  sad  an  end ;  and  the  story  is  told 
of  the  past  exploits  of  a  brother  officer  of  the  same  name ; 
whose  Chinese  cognomen  must  not  be  allowed  to  merge  in 
that  of  AfricanuSt  however  well  he  may  deserve  at  the  hands 
of  the  Khedive.  We  cannot  pass  from  the  mention  of  this 
officer  without  expressing  our  regret  that  a  field  for  his 
skill  and  energy  was  not  found  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
In  reviewing  the  memoirs  of  De  Fezensac  and  Henry  von 
Brandt,  our  author  has  done  more  than  ordinary  reviewer*8 
work.  He  shows  how  the  operations  of  the  French  armies 
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The  German  literature  of  the  past  month  is  rich  in 
biographies.  Not  only  are  these  of  real  interest,  but, 
curiously  enough,  they  all  deal  with  artists  more  or  less 
contemporaries.  The  lives  of  Louise  Seidler,  Rauch,  and 
Cornelius  supplement  each  other,  and  many  of  the  same 
personages  figure  in  their  pages.  The  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  aged  and  sightless  portrait-painter,  Louise 
Seidler,  abound  in  anecdotes  and  character-sketches  of 
famous  men  and  women.  Being  dictated  to  an  amanuensis 
and  published  without  her  final  revision,  they  betray  the 
garrulity  of  age,  negligent  of  sharp  distinctions  of  time  and 
space.  A  thread  of  discourse  is  often  started  that  leads  to 
other  matters,  and  this  again  to  others,  until  “  the  end 
forgets  the  beginning.”  Still  this  very  homeliness  of  stylo 
and  manner  gives  the  papers  a  charm,  and,  tracing  the 
struggles  of  her  career,  we  acquire  a  loving  interest  in  the 
narrator,  whose  native  sweetness  of  disposition  shines 
through  her  own  modest  recital.  The  culminating  glory 
of  her  life,  and  the  point  at  which  the  autobiography  is 
interrupted  by  death,  is  her  five  years*  residence  in  Rome. 
This  took  place  at  the  period  when  so  many  German  artists 
were  living  in  the  Eternal  City  in  Bohemian  lighthearted¬ 
ness  and  honne  camaraderie.  As  bon  camarade,  the  lady 
painter  was  welcomed  among  them.  In  her  youth  she  had 
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Imown  Goethe,  who,  till  his  death,  remained  her  friend  down  to  1830,  at  which  time  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
und  patron,  and  whom  she  adored  in  return  for  his  really  well-known  frescoes  that  adorn  the  Munich  Glyptothek. 
sincere  affection.  This  adoration  had  begun  in  dislike.  The  works  of  Oornelius  are,  perhaps,  less  esteemed  than 
^8  a  child  the  poet’s  son  had  been  her  playmate,  and  the  formerly ;  criticism  haying  become  more  sensitive  to  their 
poet  often  sweetened  their  childish  games  with  presents  of  crudity  of  colour  and  negligences  of  detail.  But  his  name 
cakes.  Still  Louise  could  not  forgive  him  for  disliking  the  will  always  be  held  in  remembrance  as  the  leader  of  a  new 
barking  of  her  pet  dog,  and  on  this  account  she  long  boro  school  of  German  art,  and  as  the  revivor  of  fresco  painting. 
Goethe  a  grudge.  Another  of  her  playmates  was  Baron  Forster  was  one  of  his  pupils,  but  ho  belonged  to  a  younger 
Stockmar,  then  a  lad  little  dreaming  of  his  future  eminent  generation.  It  was  Overbeck,  Schadow,  Veit,  who  were 


career,  which  his  ancient  comrade  lived  to  witness  with 
pride.  Minna  Herzlieb,  the  original  for  Ottilie  in  the  Elec¬ 
tive  Affinities,  was  her  schoolfellow.  Thus  from  early 
childhood  Louise  came  in  contact  with  celebrated  persons. 


his  co-labourers,  and  who  all  joined  him  in  his  conversion 
to  Catholicism,  a  conversion  of  which  Niebuhr  writes  : — 
“  They  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.  So  earnestly 
had  they  thrown  themselves  into  romanticism,  that  with 


and  by  the  time  her  life  ended  there  were  few  contempo-  the  matter  and  style  of  ancient  art  they  have  also  adopted 
raries  whom  she  had  not  known  more  or  less  intimately,  the  faith  and  usages  of  their  authors.”  Cornelius,  how- 
The  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon’s  presence  in  the  city,  the  ever,  was  never  a  bigot;  he  cordially  shared  the  horror  his 


sufferings  of  the  towns-folk,  are  told  with  vivid  touches. 
With  a  few  pen-strokes  and  feminine  quickness  of  percep¬ 
tion  she  sketches  Bettina  as  she  saw  her  for  the  first  time 
at  Goethe’s,  who,  however,  repelled  the  modest,  quiet  little 
woman  with  her  lively,  butterfly  ways.  Space  forbids  us 
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friends  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  entertained  for  Ultramon- 
tanism.  In  his  youth  he  had  the  happiness  to  know  Goethe, 
whose  *  Faust  *  he  illustrated  by  a  series  of  drawings  that 
created  a  sensation  in  their  day.  After  his  return  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  married  an  Italian,  he  settled  in 


to  linger  over  this  book,  every  page  of  which  abounds  with  Miiaich  at  the  invitation  of  the  art-loving  King  Ludwig, 
interest.  We  would  gladly  tell  of  life  at  Schelling’s  house ;  Here  we  must  leave  him  labouring  at  the  embellishment  of 
at  Jacobi’s,  where  men  and  women  sat  at  opposite  sides  of  the  Isar  city,  and  must  wait  till  the  end  of  the  year  for  the 
the  table  in  approved  Spurgeon  fashion  ;  of  the  obstacles  completion  of  his  life’s  story.  It  is  evident  that  Cornelius 
placed  in  the  way  of  female  art  in  its  present  Elysium,  contemplated  writing  his  own  memoirs.  To  this  we  must 
Munich ;  of  evenings  in  Rome  with  Bunsen,  Niebuhr,  attribute  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  made  him  keep 
Tborwaldsen,  Veit ;  of  visits  from  Leopold  of  Belgium,  the  copies  of  letters  written  by  himself,  all  the  answers  he 
Bake  of  Weimar,  &c.  The  present  Empress  of  Germany  received,  original  poems,  contracts,  abstracts  of  events,  and 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Louise  Seidler’s,  and  to  the  last  day  other  matter  of  interest  to  a  future  biographer.  To  these 
of  her  life  preserved  a  warm  feeling  for  her  ancient  in-  materials  Forster  was  able  to  add  his  personal  recollections 
stractress.  In  1866,  while  full  of  anxiety  concerning  the  and  those  of  his  friends,  and  the  work  therefore,  as  far  as 
Seven  Weeks*  War,  the  Queen  of  Prussia  found  time  to  it  goes,  is  unusually  complete. 


stand  by  the  artist’s  death-bed,  and  it  is  to  her  Herr  Uhde 
dedicates  this  book,  which  he  has  edited  and  completed  as 
best  he  could  from  papers  and  communications  of  friends. 
As  a  painter  Louise  Seidler’s  name  is  little  known  ;  indeed 
her  modesty  hindered  her  from  signing  all  her  works.  But 


Felix  Mendelssohn  is  always  genial  and  sunny,  whether 
we  encounter  him  as  a  musician  or  as  the  charming  letter- 
writer  who  portrays  with  happy  touches  his  own  winning 
individuality.  Dr  Hiller  was  still  in  possession  of  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  from  the  great  composer ;  he  now  gives  these 


she  was  almost  the  last,  and  withal  a  worthy,  representative  to  the  world,  accompanying  them  with  a  graceful  tribute  to 
of  that  little  coterie  who  formed  the  glory  of  the  modem  the  memory  of  his  amiable  friend.  The  two  musicians 
Athens  on  the  Ilm,  and  she  has  left  a  graceful  tribute  to  became  acquainted  as  boys  in  Frankfort,  Felix  was  the 
her  own  memory  and  theirs  in  these  pages,  where  we  have  senior  by  a  few  years,  and  Hiller  listened  with  awestmck 
lighted  upon  much  new  matter  concerning  the  life  and  admiration  to  the  youth’s  improvisations  at  the  time  the 
heart-stimngs  of  that  glorious  time.  Mendelssohns  were  staying  at  the  famous  ”  Swan  ”  hotel  in 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  Herr  Eggers  did  not  Frankfort.  Here  a  friendship  was  formed,  only  ended  by 
live  to  complete  his  life  of  the  great  sculptor,  Rauch.  It  death.  Dr  Hiller’s  little  volume  is  now  appearing  in  an 
is  plain  that  the  work  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  like  most  English  dress  in  the  pages  of  Macmillans  Magazine^  but 
such  it  is  admirably  executed.  The  subject  was  an  interest-  we  recommend  all  who  can  to  read  it  in  the  original,  for. 


mg  one,  and  Herr  Eggers  has  fully  recognised  the  artist’s 
claims  to  immortality.  Born  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Germany  was  sunk  in  deepest 
depression,  Rauch  witnessed  the  ensuing  period  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  felt  to  the  full  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
awakened  in  all  patriotic  breasts  by  the  war  of  liberation. 
The  politics  of  his  time  left  their  impress  on  his  artistic 
career.  The  heroes  of  this  struggle  for  release,  the  gentle 
Qaeen  who  cowed  Napoleon  by  her  majesty,  finally  the 


though  the  translation  is  faithful,  it  cannot  render  the 
delicate  aroma  of  Mendelssohn’s  spiritual  and  intensely 
idiomatic  writing.  The  familiar  “  thou  ”  and  a  tl^ousand 
little  pretty  turns  of  phrase  that  reveal  the  childlike  beau¬ 
tiful  mind  of  the  great  composer  are  necessarily  lost  in 
another  tongue.  Dr  Hiller’s  volume  is  a  welcome  appendix 
to  the  letters  of  Mendelssohn  already  possessed  by  the 
public.  Written  to  an  intimate  friend  to  whom  he  could 
express  himself  sans  gene^  we  encounter  many  of  Men- 


great  Frederick  himself,  whose  mighty  shade  to  this  day  delssohn’s  opinions  on  men  and  things  that  are  new  to  us. 


influences  his  loyal  Prussians ;  all  these  found  new  life 
under  Rauch’s  chisel,  and  will  survive  as  mementoes  of  his 
genius  and  theirs.  Throughout  his  entire  career  Rauch 
was  a  patriotic  artist,  and  he  breathed  his  national 
enthusiasm  into  his  work.  The  volume  ends  with  the 
year  1819,  when  Rauch  had  just  erected  the  large  atelier  in 
Berlin  that  was  to  become  a  school  of  future  sculptors. 


while  Dr  Hiller’s  explanatory  remarks  and  recollections 
contribute  still  further  towards  our  real  acquaintance  with 
the  much  loved  and  much  regretted  musician. 

The  writings  of  the  mystical  Hamann,  self-styled  “The 
Magus  of  the  North,”  have,  during  the  last  years,  fallen 
into  neglect,  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  men  of  his  time. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that,  as  a  youth,  Rauch  had  been  Among  these  were  Kant,  Herder,  Goethe,  Moser,  Lessing, 
connected  with  the  Court  as  attendant  upon  the  very  Jacobi,  and  Lavater.  Dr  Gildemeister  has  written  this  book 
Queen  Louise  the  execution  of  whose  sarcophagus  first  with  a  view  of  introducing  Hamann  to  the  general  public, 
made  his  fame.  Later  he  travelled  much,  seeing  Germany,  who  would  not  read  his  writings,  that  are  “caviare  to  the 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  meeting  most  of  the  multitude.”  This  arises  from  his  involved  style  and  the 
eminent  men  of  his  day,  such  as  Canova,  the  Schlegels,  obscurity  of  the  constant  allusions,  which  were  only  com- 
the  Humboldts,  Tieck,  and  many  others.  The  book  thus  prehended  by  the  few  at  the  time  they  were  written,  and 
becomes  both  an  excellent  biography,  and  a  rich  contri-  whose  meaning  is  now  almost  entirely  lost.  His  frequent 
bution  towards  the  literary,  political,  and  artistic  history  of  quotations  from  the  Classics,  which  even  Goethe  blamed, 
the  time,  also  made  them  difficult,  necessitating  as  they  did  a  more 

It  is  a  pity  that  Herr  Forster  has  adopted  the  German  than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
habit  of  issuing  an  incomplete  work,  though  happily  the  mann,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  Von  MUller, 
proceeding  is  not  in  this  case  necessitated  by  its  author’s  “  was  one  of  the  clearest  heads  of  his  time ;  he  knew  what  he 
untimely  death.  The  account  of  Cornelius’s  life  is  carried  wanted.  But  he  held  verses  and  citations  from  the  ancients 
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like  a  mask  before  hU  face,  and  thus  appeared  dark  and 
mystical  to  most  persons/’  Disagreeing  somewhat  from 
the  great  poet,  who  had  a  leaning  towards  mysticism,  and 
who  therefore  sympathised  more  heartily  than  we  can  with 
a  man  whose  cMef  efforts  were  directed  towards  reviving  a 
belief  in  revelation  in  an  age  that  had  but  just  painfully 
freed  itself  from  such  fetters,  we  still  cannot  deny  Ha- 
mann’s  position  as  a  man  of  his  time.  Dr  Gildemeister’s 
book,  though  not  written  in  the  most  dignified  tone  towards 
opponents,  is  certainly  worthy  of  study,  placing  Hamann 
easily  and  pleasantly  ^fore  us,  without  forcing  us  to  wade 
through  what  Jean  Paul  calls  the  **  celestial  and  subterra¬ 
nean  Ophir  of  Hamann’s  writings.”  The  book  includes 
a  valuable  correspondence  between  Hamann  and  Jacobi, 
until  now  unpublished.  He  certainly  cultivated  obscurity  | 
in  his  writings ;  indeed,  he  once  says  jocosely,  on  occasion 
of  a  printer’s  mauling  his  work  by  gross  errors : — “  If  I  had 
known  that  the  printer  would  so  easily  have  surpassed  me 
in  my  endeavours  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  mass,  I 
should  certainly  have  taken  less  pains  to  obscure  my  mean¬ 
ing.”  Such  sentiments  will  meet  little  favour  in  these 
days,  when  we  do  not  hold  with  Hamann  that  **  a  new 
thought  loses  much  of  its  truth,  boldness,  and  novelty  by 
being  clad  in  plain  language.” 

Dr  Quitzmann’s  novel,  which  carries  us  back  to  19  B.O., 
is  of  unusual  interest  to  all  who  seek  something  beyond 
mere  amusement  in  lighter  literature.  The  author  having 
clothed  his  archaeological  knowledge  in  the  form  of  a 
romance,  has  thus  succeeded  in  imparting  vitality  to  an 
historical  and  antiquarian  subject.  Excepting  that  the 
conversations  are  somewhat  stilted  in  manner,  aping  the 
antique  form,  the  style  throughout  is  flowing,  and  the 
descriptions  vivid.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  tableland  of 
the  l^r,  on  which  stands  the  modern  Munich,  and  the 
story  recounts  the  petty  jealousies  and  dissensions  rife 
between  the  Druid  priests  and  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
Teutonic  tribes.  The  heroine,  Isomara,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  chief  Druids,  is  regarded  as  a  vestal  virgin.  The 
goddess  whom  she  serves  is  a  somewhat  obscure  divinity, 
local  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Danube.  She  is  spoken 
of  by  Csesar  as  Minerva  ;  her  worship  offered  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Isis.  Some,  indeed, 
of  the  rites  performed  in  her  honour,  in  a  modified  form 
and  in  the  shape  of  superstitions,  survive  to  this  day  among 
the  Highlands  of  Bavaria,  as  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  ; 
notably  some  of  the  practices  connected  with  the  kindling 
of  fires  at  the  summer  solstice.  H.  Z. 


— The  second  part  of  Mr  St  George  Mivart’s  Contemporary 
Evolution  ” — continued  from  the  September  numlwr— ijs 
extremely  interesting.  The  struggle  of  “reviving  Paganism*' 
against  the  Christian  Theocracy,  the  probable  developments 
and  issue  of  the  struggle,  are  admirably  delineated.  A 
note  of  triumph  runs  through  the  entire  article. — Mr  Hunt 
takes  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Principal  Tulloch,  whose 
article  on  “Dogma”  in  the  preceding  number  was  sharply 
and  didactically  criticised  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  There 
is  a  noticeable  lack  of  outspokenness  in  all  three  of  the 
disputants  in  question.  Thus  Mr  Hunt  says,  It  is  not 
evident  whether  Dr  Tulloch’s  reviewer  writes  from  the  side 
of  dogmatic  Christianity  or  from  that  of  unbelief.”  The 
same  uncertainty  exists  in  the  original  article  and  in  Mr 
Hunt’s  defence  of  it.  This  promiscuous  prodding  all 
round  at  the  confessed  positions  of  orthodoxy— criticism 
without  conclusion,  and  deprecation  of  dogma  without 
negation — is  suflScient  to  perplex  any  one  accustomed  to 
look  for  a  straightforward  meaning  in  words.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  great  fault  of  contemporary  literature.  We  are 
like  dumb  men  just  regaining  the  power  of  speech.  We 
make  perpetual  attempts  to  speak  out,  but  we  cannot— or 
dare  not — put  our  exact  thoughts  into  language.  What, 
for  instance,  does  Mr  Hunt  mean  by  saying  that  “  if  we 
believe  the  articles  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  at  all,  we  do  not 
believe  them  as  dogmas  ”  ?  Is  there  more  than  one  possible 
meaning  in  the  words  ? 

The  Fortnightly  contains  the  last  product — so  far  as  we 
know — of  Mazzini’s  pen.  The  patriot’s  review  of  E6nan’a 
‘La  Reforme  Morale  et  Intellectuale  ”  was  concluded  just 
seven  days  before  his  death.  The  writer  confesses  to  a 
sense  of  pain  at  the  reticence  and  timidity  of  the  French 
critic,  and  laments  the  absence  of  “  the  frank  and  virile 
language  ”  which  he  had  expected  to  hear  from  him.  The 
article  is  an  eloquent  protest  against  the  reactionary 
tendency  which  he  detects  in  Renan  and  his  contemporaries. 
— A  closely-reasoned  article  on  “  Organised  Priesthood,”  by 
Mr  F.  W.  Newman,  deserves  attention  as  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  on  the  subject 
of  religious  establishment.  Mr  Newman  never  sacrifices 
his  argument  to  the  desire  of  elegant  diction,  but  his 
present  essay  is  by  no  means  the  less  persuasive  on  that 
account.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  so  much  freshness  and 
suggestiveness  of  thought  from  a  man  who  has  for  nearly 
half  a  century  kept  himself  so  much  in  the  background. — 
Professor  Fawcett’s  useful  article  on  the  “  Position  and 
Prospects  of  Co-operation  ” — as  full  of  statistics  as  every¬ 
thing  which  the  writer  has  from  time  to  time  produced — 
sums  up  very  much  in  favour  of  the  principle  which  has 
latterly  borne  such  splendid  fruit ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  often-expressed  opinions  of  the  Professor, 
it  dwells  particularly  on  the  independence  of  genuine  co¬ 
operation.  The  last  words  are  as  follows  : — 

Co-operation  has  been  sometimes  described  as  a  socialiicic 
movement.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  there  to  be  a  wider 
divergence  than  there  is  between  co-operation  and  the  socialirai 
of  the  present  day.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  modem 
socialism  is  that  the  people  are  to  obtain  more  direct  aid  from 
the  State ;  whereas  co-operation  has  achieved  its  success  by  aa 
union  of  individual  effort,  and  far  from  seeking  any  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  State,  it  would  ask  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  freed 
from  the  mischievous  meddling  of  legislative  interference. 

— Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  in  his  review  of  “  Public  Affairs,” 
at  once  deprecates  and  ridicules  the  Falk  laws  in  Germany, 
and  prophecies  their  “  utter  collapse  ” — a  prophecy  by  no 
means  concurred  in  by  the  editor,  who  appends  in  a  noto 
certain  “  tempering  considerations.”  We  can  do  no  more 
than  call  attention  to  a  striking  article  on  “  The  Incidence 
of  Taxation  on  the  Working-Classes,”  by  Professor  Cliffe 
Leslie. 

BlacJcwooP 8  is  particularly  dry  this  month.  Nothing 
tempts  us,  unless  it  be  an  article  on  “Scepticism  and 
Modern  Poetry,”  which  is  a  good  piece  of  literary  criticism, 
written  with  a  strong  theological  tinge.  “  The  Philoso¬ 
pher’s  Baby  ”  is  pretty,  but  the  five  pages  are  not  enough 
to  make  us  tone  down  our  first  remark.  A  brief  postscript 
on  “  The  Political  Surprise  ”  naturally  explains  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  action  by  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  as 
naturally  takes  credit  for  having,  months  ago,  forecast  the 
result.  The  writer  is  exceedingly  hopeful  over  the  political 
crisis : —  • 


THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Contemporary  Reviexo  the  first  contribution 
challenging  notice  is  Mr  Gladstone’s  “  Shield  of  Achilles.” 
The  verse  renderings  of  ancient  authors  by  ripe  scholars  of 
our  own  times  are  always  worthy  of  careful  and  respectful 
attention,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  work  of  men  who  do 
not  travel  out  of  their  own  spheres,  but  simply  throw  off 
the  results  of  a  lifelong  training.  Mr  Gladstone’s  version 
of  the  well-known  passage  in  which  Homer  describes  the 
handiwork  of  Hephaistos  is  both  faithful  to  the  original 
and  expressed  in  English  of  great  purity  and  strength. 
Perhaps  this  is  sufficient  praise.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  rendering  from  the  vast 
majority  of  similar  attempts,  which  rarely  combine  the 
two  virtues.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  say  that  the  verses 
are  either  very  elegant  or  very  easy.  A  conscientious 
effort  at  fidelity  has  throughout  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
English ;  and  as  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  beauty 
clothing  the  original  ought  to  be  translated  as  well  as  the 
mere  words,  we  should  have  preferred  greater  elegance  and 
ease  at  the  expense  of  exact  verbal  accuracy.  Nothing 
could  well  be  balder  than  the  following  stanza  : _ 

But  before  the  second  city 
^  Bright  in  arms  two  armies  lay. 

Evil  choice  one  gave  the  other: 

Either  half  the  goods  to  pay 
In  that  smiling  town  or  see  it 
Given  to  fire  and  slaughter.  They 
Brooked  it  not,  but  armed  for  ambush, 

Wives  beloved,  and  stripling  hands, 

And  with  these  the  age-bound  greybeards, 

Guard  the  wall.  Off  march  the  bands. 


[r 


Let  ns  contest  erery  seat.  Let  ns  spare  no  pains  of  organisation  Yonrs  is  the  sorrow,  theirs  the  pleasure — 

or  of  individual  exertion.  The  enemy  is  enfeebled,  broken,  des-  Yonrs  “  is  ”  the  tears,  and  theirs  the  laugh  j 

perate.  It  rests  with  ourselves  whether  we  will  complete  his  dis-  The  cowards  sip  the  froth  of  the  measure, 

comfiture,  and  wrest  the  guidance  of  the  State  from  his  hands.  But  give  you  the  poisonous  dregs  to  quaff. 

Th«  peri^  U  at  an  end  wherein  it  »ae  our  duty  to  “  work  and  Lo^  mischief  and  meUncholy, 

wait.”  We  must  be  up  and  doing  now.  And,  God  wiUing,  if  we  . 

work  brarely,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long. 

Fraser's  contains  an  article  on  “  Woman’s  Place  in  the  For  terra  Jirma,  O  Woman-Soul  1 

Economy  of  Creation,’  by  Miss  Cusack.  Written  by  a  The  (^enfZeman’s  continues  the  capital  serials,  ** Olympia” 
nun,  it  naturally.jumps  quickly  from  a  practical  discussion  and  “  Clytie,”  together  with  “  Trite  Songs  ”  and  “  Life  in 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  to  a  set  plea  in  favour  of  con-  London.”  We  do  not  like  Mr  Blackmore’s  second  render- 
ventuaHsm.  In  sober  truth  we  never  read  a  more  visionary  ing  as  well  as  his  first.  We  have  seen  Catullus’s  “  Sparrow  ” 
and  incomplete  treatment  of  a  great  question ;  although,  admirably  turned,  and  a  tame  version  of  such  a  well-known 
putting  ourselves  in  Miss  Cusack’s  place,  we  admit  that  she  gong  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  “  Men 
writes  temperately  and  well.  But  as  to  any  rational  con-  of  the  Gladstone  Parliament  ”  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  season- 
sideration  of  woman’s  right  position  in  the  economy  of  able.  “  Dr  Kenealy  as  a  Poet  ”  displays  in  a  new  character 
creation,  that  is  not  what  the  reader  must  expect — or,  at  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  risen  to  the  very  summit  of 
all  events,  not  what  he  will  find.  The  “  Gripis-Spa,”  fame. 

partially ‘translated  from  the  Norse  **  Elder  Edda,”  is  The  Congregationalist  opens  with  a  shrewd  and  amusing 
another  illustration  of  a  branch  of  literature  which  has  of  brochure  entitled  “The  Sceptical  Pawn.”  It  is  capable 
late  become^  very  popular.  “The  Eeligious  Question  in  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  If  it  is  intended  to  leave 
Switzerland,”  by  General  Cluseret,  is  very  instructive  and  a  residuum  of  religious  scepticism,  which  appears  to  be  the 
interesting.  case,  we  should  bo  inclined  to  address  the  worthy  pub- 

Of  MacmillarCs  nine  articles,  five  are  continuous ;  the  lishers  as  Browning’s  soliloquist  addressed  Galuppi :  “  This 
most  interesting  being  Mr  Hiller’s  Memoirs  of  Mendelssohn,  is  very  sad  to  find !  ”  There  is  a  stinging  notice  of  “  The 
and  Mrs ^Phillimore’s  “Prince-Printers  of  Italy.”  Of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,”  contrasting — amongst  other  points — 
other  four  we  may  mention  Mr  Matthew  Arnold’s  paper —  the  Bishop’s  appointment  to  the  see  of  a  Eitualist  with  Dr 
originally  a  speech — on  Education,  and  Dr  Foster’s  anicle  Dayman’s  appointment  to  Eugby. 

on  “Vivisection,”  which  sums  up  in  favour  of  a  practice  The  St  James'  is  a  very  good  number,  distinguished  by 
which  is  held  by  physiologists  to  be  absolutely  necessary  the  variety  of  its  contents  and  its  excellent  illustrations, 
to  the  progress  of  beneficial  science.  On  the  whole,  which  are  not  confined  to  the  fiction  of  the  month.  Baron 


Macmillan's  is  rather  heavy  and  useful  than  simply 
entertaining. 

Tinsley's  presents  us  with  a  very  varied  bill  of  fare,  no 
less  than  sixteen  articles  vieing  with  each  other  to  attract 


von  HoltzendorfP  contributes  an  article  on  the  “  Prussian 
Church  Law.”  The  poetry  is,  however,  below  the  average. 

Temple  Bar  continues  its  two  novels,  “Philip  Leigh” 
and  “Uncle  John,”  and  commences  “Patricia  KembaU.” 


the  first  notice  of  the  reader.  Three  capital  novels  are  “The  Majors  Mistake”  is  a  pretty  story,  but  almost  too 

continued  by  Mr  M‘Carthy,  Mr  James  Grant,  and  Mr  B.  slight  e\en  for  a  monthly.  “  The  Ideal  of  a  National 

L.  Farjeon,  of  which  wo  may  have  more  to  say  when  Church  ”  is  a  bold  attempt  to  deal  with  a  most  difficult 
they  are  somewhat  further  advanced.  There  is  plenty  of  <l'ie8tion  ;  ahd  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  attracted  by  the 

fiction  in  addition  to  these,  and  no  less  than  six  pieces  of  writer  s  proposed  solution. 

poetry,  none  longer  than  a  page.  The  Editor  appears  to  received  the  Argosy  (whose  verso  this 

have  a  drawer  full  of  poetical  effusions,  which  are  pro-  ^o^lh  is  poor  stuff),  Good  TFords  and  Good  Things  (in 
duced  at  the  bidding  of  the  printer,  as  space  requires.  We  ^^®  which  there  is  an  interesting  description  by 

must,  however,  admit  that  the  verse  is  not  simply  padding.  Mackenzie-Daniell  of  the  Kindergarten  at  Kilburn), 

The  number  does  not  contain  anything  of  a  solid  nature,  I  ^®®  Magazine  (containing  some  admirable  contri- 


and  the  only  article  dealing  with  current  realities  is  a  dis¬ 
criminative  paper  on  Mr  J.  L.  Toole. 

London  Society's  “  darling  ”  for  February  is  “  Alice,” 
drawn  by  Mr  E.  Edwards.  Somewhere  else  in  the  number 


butions  by  the  staff  of  ladies  whom  Miss  Faithfull  has 
gathered  round  her),  Chambers's  Journal  (with  some 
welcome  “  Odds  and  Ends  ”  from  Eobert  Chambers’s  scrap¬ 
book),  All  the  Year  Bound  (in  which  we  have  read  with 


is  a  two-page  rhapsody  in  prose  by  Mr  O’Shanghnessy,  much  pleasure  “  A  London  Pilgrimage  among  the  Boarding- 
also  entitled  “Alice/*  which  may  possibly  have  something  ^^ouses  ),  the  Art  Journal  (containing  a  magnificent  en- 
to  do  with  the  girVs  face  on  the  frontispiece.  But  as  the  graving  of  Lobrichons  “Bubbles  ),  the  Englishwomans 
picture  might  have  been  **  Jemima/*  and  the  rhapsody  EonteUic  Maga^zino  and  Beeton  s  "Young  Englishwomanf 
“  Jacobina/*  the  identity  of  titles  may  be  simply  accidental,  t**®  Churchman’s  Shilling  Magazine,  the  Sunday  Magazine, 
Of  the  two,  we  far  prefer  the  jricture.  There  is  a  ^o'^rs.  Town  and  Country,  Aunt  Judy’s,  and 


marvellous  cartoon  on  “  St  Valentine’s  Day,”  of  which  we 
can  make  but  little  sense.  Altogether  the  number  is  too 
light — almost  frivolous— even  for  the  clientele  of  London 
Society, 

In  Gomhill  the  fiction  expands  in  a  promising  manner. 
That  is  to  say,  “  Young  Brown  ”  is  finished,  and  “  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  ”  becomes  very  interesting.  “  The 
French  Press  ”  sustains  the  pleasure  which  we  have  derived 
from  this  fascinating  series  of  papers  ;  and  there  is  an 
excellent  article  “  on  Mrs  Gaskell  and  her  Novels.”  There 
are  in  all  but  six  papers  in  CornhUly  and  nearly  half  of 
the  entire  number  is  devoted  to  the  two  novels.  An  argu¬ 
mentative  article  on  “  Cruelty  to  Animals  ”  does  something, 
however,  to  add  ballast  to  the  ship. 

Saint  Paul's  is  still  distinguished  by  the  wholesome 
and  characteristically  literary  tone  of  its  contents.  The 
two  essayists,  Henry  Holbeach  and  Matthew  Browne,  who 
have  always  something  worth  saying,  and  who  nearly 
always  say  it  well,  discourse  this  month  of  Messrs  Fitz- 
james  and  Leslie  Stephen,  and  of  the  “  Apotheosis  of  the 
Policeman.”  Both  articles  are  admirable.  “  The  Ship  of 
Folly”  is  amusing,  and  something  more.  We  will  not 
apply  to  Mr  Eobert  Buchanan  that  line  of  Tennyson’s — “  A 
Ship  of  Fools,  he  cried  in  spite,” — for  there  is  reason  in 
Ida  bitterness.  We  must  quote  a’couple  of  verses  : — 


Sunshine, 


Herbert  Wilson. 
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Church,  as  the  work  of  “an  English  lady  married  to  a 
Bussian  officer/*  liring  in  the  heart  of  Bossia,  where  the 
practices  of  the  national  church  are  untainted  by  foreign 
indnences.  The  book  is  attractively  bound,  but  appears  to 
be  written  solely  for  the  ecclesiastically -minded. 

Modem  Criticism,  or  the  New  Theology,  exalts  the 
spiritual  above  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Ohristian 
Scriptures,  and  joins  issue  with  modern  criticism  for 
assailing  only  the  letter  of  inspiration.  * 

The  writer  of  one  of  Mr  Scott’s  pamphlets,  The  Edin. 
burgh  Review  and  Dr  Strauss,  reviews  with  great  smartness 
a  recent  article  in  the  “  blue  and  buff.” 

Dr  Smith’s  Health  shows  signs  of  haste.  As  a  mannal, 
however,  for  children,  or  rather  for  their  instructors,  its 
deficiencies  are  less  apparent.  The  author  seemed  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  his  materials,  and  to  lose .  occasionally 
his  power  of  co-ordination  and  arrangement ;  he  pronounces 
strongly  against  drink  and  tobacco. 

Mr  Hinton’s  The  Place  of  the  Physician  consists  of  an 
introductory  lecture,  delivered  in  October  last  at  Guy’s 
Hospital,  supplemented  by  two  essays.  The  last  of  these 
advances  some  curious  speculations  as  to  inorganic  life. 

Captain  Cooke  has  translated  a  treatise  on  the  Austrian 
Cavalry  Exercise,  from  the  original  of  Captain  Woinovits. 
It  appears  well  suited  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  officers  in  our  own  service,  and  is  evidently  translated 
with  great  care. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Home  Rule  Conference,  printed 
two  months  after  the  Dublin  meetings,  will  be  read,  we 
imagine,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  newly-elected  members 
of  Parliament.  They  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the  meaning 
and  position  of  an  important  political  question. 

We  referred  some  time  ago  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Bev 
F.  Stainforth  from  the  curacy  of  Montacute,  Somerset, 
occasioned,  as  we  understood,  by  his  openly  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  Agricultural  Labourers.  From  the 
Speech,  which  Mr  Stainforth  has  now  printed,  it  would 
seem  that  his  most  glaring  fault  was  to  advocate  the 
appointment  of  a  School  Board,  against  his  rector’s  wishes, 
in  the  Congregational  school-room.  Mr  Stainforth  appears 
to  have  counted  the  cost  of  his  rebellion ;  and  if  he  has 
courage  to  persevere,  we  must  undoubtedly  congratulate 
rather  than  condole  with  him. 
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Books  thus  dlstingaiahed  are  specially  reserred  for  more  detailed  notice.] 

The  first  volume  of  The  Poetical  Worhs  of  Robert 
Buchanan  appears  this  week,  bearing  a  dedication  “to 
Alexander  Strahan,  the  first  publisher  of  most  of  my 
poems,  and  their  true  friend  from  the  beginning.” 

Sir  Vincent  Eyre’s  Lays  of  a  Knight-Errant  in  Many 
Lands  consist  of  pieces  of  the  genus  “  fugitive.”  The 
four  parts  contain  respectively  Lays  of  Pharaoh  Land 
(written  on  board  a  Nile  boat),  Lays  of  Wonderland,  Lays 
of  Homeland,  and  Lays  of  Bhineland  (translations  from  the 
German).  It  is  a  pity  the  book  is  Illustrated,  as  the  poverty 
of  execution  displayed  in  this  respect  is  hardly  redeemed 
by  any  effective  humour. 

On  our  table  this  week  is  another  book  about  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Maoria,  by  Captain  J.  C.  Johnstone,  of  the  Bengal 
Army.  Compared  with  ^Ena,  or  the  Ancient  Maori,’  to 
which  wo  alluded  last  week.  Captain  Johnstone’s  volume 
contains  less  romance,  and  more  descriptive  and  illustrative 
writing.  Indeed  his  thread  of  fiction  is  so  involved,  and 
at  the  best  of  such  slender  interest,  that  we  prefer  to  regard 
the  book  in  the  light  of  its  second  title — viz.,  as  ”  a  sketch 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  New  Zealand.”  So  read,  *  Maoria  ’  is  both  valuable  and 
instructive. 

The  Domestic  Series  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
is  approaching  the  most  important  period  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Fortunately  the  records  multiply  about  this 
time,  and  the  present  volume,  though  a  bulky  one,  extends 
only  “over  the  six  summer  months  of  the  year  1639, 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  was  the  inception  and 
conclusion  of  the  first  Northern  campaign  against  the 
Covenanters.”  Of  this  campaign  the  editor  gives  a  pre¬ 
fatory  sketch,  and  the  documents  are,  as  usual,  made 
thoroughly  accessible  by  a  copious  index. 

*  Dictionary  of  Languages  ’  is  the  title  on  the  cover  of 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  little  compilation.  The 
volume  is,  however,  much  less  aptly  named  on  the  title- 
page,  A  Rudimentary  Dictiovvbry  of  Universal  Philology, 
According  to  the  advertisement,  it  is  submitted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  “  the  mere  skeleton  outline  of  a  great  subject;”  and 
without  development  it  certainly  will  not  be  of  much  avail. 
Such  a  manual  should  serve  primarily  as  a  guide  to  fur¬ 
ther  and  fuller  sources  of  information,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Dictionary  before  us  is  almost  entirely  deficient.  The 
undertaking,  however,  deserves  notice  and  furtherance  from 
philologists. 

Far  more  voluminous,  though  in  a  narrower  sphere,  is  the 
Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Parties,  and 
Schools  of  Religious  Thought,  edited  by  the  Bev.  John 
Henry  Blunt.  The  point  of  orthodoxy  from  which  it  takes 
its  departure  is  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  articles  on 
Heretics,  Broad  Churchmen,  &c.  In  spite  of  a  rather  too 
frequent  designation  of  religious  opinions  which  do  not 
happen  to  coincide  with  those  of  Mr  Blunt  and  his  coadju¬ 
tors  as  “  shallow,”  and  other  kindred  displays  of  partiality, 
the  Dictionary  has  considerable  value  as  a  copious  work  of 
reference,  more  especially  since  a  list  of  authorities  is  in 
most  cases  supplied. 

Miss  Young  introduces  the  reader  in  a  short  preface  to 
Sketches  of  the  Bites  and  Customs  of  the  Greco-Russian 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  last  Saturday  was  almost 
at  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  alterations  in  the  prices  of 
stocks  were  few  and  almost  entirely  without  significance. 
Consols  were  unchanged,  and  in  Foi*eiffn  Stocks  the  most 
noteworthy  movement  was  a  rise  of  1^  in  Bolivian.  San 
Domingo  fell  1,  and  Egyptian  were  weaker.  In  Railwaj 
Shares  the  event  of  the  day  was  a  fall  of  1  j  in  Great  E;i8tenL 
North- British  rose  J,  and  Great  Northern  “  A  ”  declined  f 
In  other  lines  the  divergence  from  Friday’s  prices  did  not 
exceed  The  demand  for  discount  was  very  fair ;  the 
rate  for  good  three  months’  bills  being  about  per  cent 

On  Monday  the  restriction  of  business  was  very  noticeable, 
and  the  efflux  of  gold  tended  to  make  the  prices  of  securities 
lower.  Consols  fell  t,  and  Foreign  Stocks,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  were  dulL  Entre  Rios  rose  1^,  and  Brazilian  1863, 
1.  French  and  United  States  were  also]  somewhat  firmer. 
Egyptian  were  conspicuously  weak.  Railway  Stocks,  North* 
British  excepted,  were  flat.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  fell 
I,  and  other  lines  to  i.  On  Tuesday  the  market  was  very 
depressed.  Consols  fell  1-16,  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  flat 
With  the  exception  of  a  fractional  rise  in  Russian  and  Portu¬ 
guese  the  changes  were  in  a  downward  direction,  Costa  Rica 
and  Turkish  leading  the  decline.  In  Railway  Securities  there 
was  a  further  fall  of  ^  to  Great  Eastern  exceptionally  rising 
i.  The  tone  of  the  market  on  Wednesday  was  again  very 
depressed.  Consols,  however,  rose  1-16.  In  Foreign  Stocks, 
Costa  Rica  and  United  States  excepted,  the  changes  were  of 
a  decidedly  unfavourable  character.  Honduras,  Turkish,  and 
were  notably  weak.  Railway  Shares  were  consider¬ 
ably  lower,  the  fall  ranging  from  in  Midland  to  i  in  Metro¬ 
politan.  On  Thursday  dulness  again  prevailed.  Consols 
were  unchanged,  but  Foreign  Stocks  were  very  flat.  All 
descriptions  of  Turkish  fell,  some  very  seriously.  In  Rail¬ 
way  Shares  the  changes  were  mostly  upward.  Great  Northern 
“A’’  rose  14,  North  British  f,  and  others  4  to  4.  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  fell  14,  District  A,  and  others  4  to  4. 
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Loan  Market  has  made  great  progress  during  the  week.  Dis> 
count  is  more  asked  for,  and  the  money  seeking  bills  is  less 
abundant.  The  Bank-rate  is  unchanged,  but  the  rate  in  the 
open-market  is  little,  if  anything,  below  the  official  minimum. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  461,292^.  in  public 
deposits,  and  a  decrease  of  2,285,215/.  in  other  deposits.  The 
former  now  stand  at  6,081,109/.,  and  the  latter  17,719,293/. 
The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  has  fallen  by 
782,052/. ;  it  now  being  22,303,189/.  The  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  is  26,009,9^/.,  or  650,570/.  more  than  last  week. 
The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  46|  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  cheques  and  bills  passed  through  the 
Bankers’  Clearing  House  for  the  week  ended  on  Wednesday 
last  is  136,258,000/.  The  amount  for  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year  was  149,242,000/. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  and  County  Bank  was 
held  on  Thursday  last.  The  report,  which  was  of  a  very  favour¬ 
able  character,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  free  of  income-tax  was  declared  for  the  half-year 
ended  on  31st  December.  The  15,000  shares,  whose  issue 
are  already  authorised,  are  to  be  offered  rateably  to  the 
proprietors  at  a  premium  of  10/.  per  share. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Kail  way  Company  is  called  for  the  21st  inst.  A  special 
meeting  is  called  for  the  same  day,  at  which  several  Bills  will 
be  submitted  for  approval. 
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i^EWING 


MACHINES  of 

from  £2  15s.  to  £25. 


Every  Description, 


THE  REGENT,  £2  15s. 


Simple — Silent— Rapid— Durable. 


Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  whatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  all  kinds  of  work. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers. — Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  for  uSe. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDO  WARE-ROAD, 

AND  4  CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


London :  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND.  W.C. 


II 


^HEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

A  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattbrton. — Every  evening  the  great  romantic 


The  following  are  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday : — 

Consols,  92  to  92|  for  Money,  and  92^  to  92i  for  the  Account- 
Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  105^  to  1051;  ditto,  1885,  108}  to  108} ;  ditto,  1887, 
108J  to  108} ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  105}  to  105}  ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  102}  to  102}  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
First  Mortgage,  68}  to  69} ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  62}  to 
53} ;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  25}  to  26 ;  Erie  Railway  Shares, 
441  to  45  :  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  69}  to  70}  ;  Illinois 
Central,  96  to  97 ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  95}  to 
95|;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  18  tu  18};  ditto  New,  3}  to 
3|  dis. ;  ditto  Third  Preference,  32}  to  32}  ;  and  Great  Western 
of  Canada,  16}  to  16}.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  65}  to  65} ; 
ditto  Paper  Rentes,  61}  to  62 ;  Bolivian,  33}  to  34}  ;  Buenos 
Ayres  Six  per  Gents.,  1873,  Scrip,  }  to  1  prem. ;  Costa  Rica 
Six  per  Cents.,  29  to  31;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  28  to  30; 
Egyptian,  1868,  72|  to  72};  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1873,  65} 
Co  65};  Khedive,  70}  to  70};  French  Rentes,  67}  to  57{;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  103}  to  103} ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  92| 
to  92};  ditto  Scrip,  9}  to  9}  prem.;  Honduras,  10}  to  11}  ;  Hun¬ 
garian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  73}  to  731 ;  ditto,  1873,  69}  to  69| ; 
ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  1}  to  1^  prem.;  Italian,  1861, 
58}  to  58};  Mexican,  15|  to  16;  Paraguay,  34  to  36;  Peru¬ 
vian,  1870,  59}  to  69} ;  ditto,  1872,  49^  to  49}  ;  Portuguese,  43} 
to  44;  Russian,  1870,  96}  to  97}  ex  div ;  ditto,  1871,98  to  98};  | 
ditto,  1872,  97}  to  98  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  3}  to  3} 
prem.;  Spanish  Three  per  Ceuta.,  17}  to  18;  San  Domingo,  22 
to  24;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  371  to  37};  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1865,  55}  to  56} ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  49} 
to  50};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  52}  to  53};  and  Uruguay, 
721  to  73}  ex  div, 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  106i  to  107 ;  Great 
Eastern,  47}  to  48;  Great  Northern  “A,”  163}  to  163};  Great 
Western,  127}  to  128} ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  142}  to 
143};  Brighton,  81  to  81}  ex  div. ;  London  and  North-Western, 
153}  to  153|;  London  and  South-Western,  109}  to  109| ;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  22  to  22};  ditto  Preference,  61f  to 
61};  Metropolitan,  64}  to  64^  ex  div.;  Metropolitan  District, 
26}  to  26};  Midland,  133}  to  134};  North  British,  671  to  67}; 
North-Eastern,  175}  to  176 ;  Sheffield,  75}  to  75|  ex  div.  ; 
South-Eastern,  106}  to  106i  ex  div. ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,” 
67}  to  88  ex  div. 


spectacular  sensational  drama  of  AMY  RUBS  ART.  Amy  Robsart,  Miss 
Edith  Stuart ;  (^een  Elizabeth,  Miss  Cicely  Nott ;  Leicester,  Mr  H.  Sinclair ; 
Varney,  Mr  J.  Ryder;  Flibbertigibbet,  MIm  Kate  Vaughan  ;  after  which 
JACK  IN  THE  BOX;  or.  Harlequin  Little  Tom  Tucker,  Grand 
Christmas  Comic  Pantomime.  Doors  open  at  half -past  six.  commence  at 
seven.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Morning  Performances 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Children  and  Schools  at  half-price  to 
all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted,  on  payment  at  the  doors 
(Morning  Performances  only).  Doors  open  at  half-past  one,  commence  at 
two.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  dally. 


HIBBERT  TRUST.-ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  will  be 

awarded  on  this  foundation  after  the  next  Examination,  nrovided 


X  A.  awarded  on  this  foundation  after  the  next  Examination,  provided 
that  a  Candidate  is  declared  by  the  Examiners  to  be  duly  qualified.  The 
next  Examination  will  be  held  at  University  Hall,Gordon-square,  London, 
on  three  consecutive  days,  in  November,  1874. 

Candidates  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  graduation,  and 
other  points,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Candidates 
must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  University  Hall,  on  or  before  October  I, 
1874.  A,  H.  PAGET,  Secretary. 

University  Hall,  Gordon-square,  February  1,  1874.  * 


TTrAGNER  SOCIETY,  ST  JAMES’S  HALL— The 

Vf  FOURTH  CONCERT  will  be  given  on  FRIDAY  EVENING 
NEXT,  Februaiy  13th,  at  8.30.  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  180.  Vocalists— 
Madame  Elena  Corani,  Miss  Antoinette  Sterling,  Mr  Bernard  Lane,  and 
Mr  Wallace  Wells.  Conductor,  Mr  E.  Dannreuther.  The  Programme  will 
include  Overture,  “  Ipbigenie  in  Aulide.”  Gluck ;  Overture,  “  LeCamaval 
Romain,”  Berlioz ;  Goethe  Fest  Marsch,"  Liszt ;  and  a  Grand  Selection 
from  Wagner's  Lohengrin."  Tickets,  lOs.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,5s.,  38.,  2s.,  and  Is., 
of  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  Chappell  and  Co.,  Mitchell,  Olllver, 
Lambom  Cock,  Bond-street;  Austin,  St  James's  Hall;  Schott  and  Co., 
Regent  street ;  Hay’s,  Royal  Exchange ;  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  Cheap- 
side  ;  and  W.  H.  Lee  Davies  and  Brothers,  19  Craven-terrace,  Lancaster- 
gate,  W. 


OUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I ET  Y.  —  Twenty- 

O  four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1974,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUN  DAY  afternoon, 
the  8th  of  February,  1874,  commencing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely,  A.  H. 
GREEN,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Cambridge).  F.G.S.  (of  Her  Majesty’s  Geological 
Survey),  on  "Volcanos.  How  they  differ  from  other  Mountains,  and  the 
share  they  have  had  in  building  up  the  crust  of  the  Earth." 


Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door One  Fenny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats^  One  Shilling. 


r^ANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Bromplon,  and 

167  Piccadilly,  W. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  "There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anraish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  nossessed  a  triflinsr  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 


would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  suen  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore, Is 


a  case  in  wnich  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  oi  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutti  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Charing- 

cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

G^^ORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
Secretaries— I  jQHjj  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKT. 


T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 

X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled. 


perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cog^c  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
*0  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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London  and  cx)unty  banking  company. 

Eftablinhed  in  1830,  aod  InooiporaUd  in  1S74  under  **  The  Com* 


paniea  Act.  1802.” 

Subscribed  Capital  £3.000,000  in  00,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 

Paid'up  Capital... . . .  £1,109  89o)  200  000 

InsUl men ti  Unpaid .  £1I0» 

Rewrve  Fund  (paid  up) .  £599,  £fl00.000. 

Instalments  Unpaid .  £55) 

DIRlCTORf. 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq.  Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 

Thoa.  Tyringham  Ilemard,  Esq.  James  Morley,  Esq, 

Thomas  Stock  Cowie,  Esq.  Willlara  Nicol,  Ksq. 

Frederick  Francis,  Keq.  Abraham  Hodgson  Thillpotts,  Esq. 

Frederick  Harrison,  Ksq.  James  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. 

William  Champion  Jones.  Esq.  Frederick  Youle,  Esq. 

JoiXT  Gekbeal  Masaoees -William  McKewan,  Esq.,  and  Whitbread 

Tomson,  Esq. 

Chiee  Ikspectoe — W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 

CiiiEP  Accouetaet— James  Gray,  Esq. 

SECEETAHr— George  Gough,  Esq. 

Head  Office— 21  Lorobnrd-street, 

BIaeaoeb— Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 

Assistaxt-Maxageb  William  Howard,  Esq. 

At  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  rroprietors,  held  on 
THURSDAY,  the  5th  February,  1874, at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon- 
street  SUtlon,  the  following  Report  for  the  hall-year  ended  the  31st 
December,  1873,  was  rend  by  Uie  Secretary. 

FREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  tho  Proprietors  the  Ralance-sheet  of  the 
Bank  for  the  half-year  ended  on  3 1st  December  last,  hare  the  pleasure  to 
report  ttot  after  paying  interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for 
reoate  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profits 
amount  to  £148,700  2s.  6d.  This  sum,  added  to  £20,180  lOs.  Od.  brought  from 
the  last  account,  produces  a  total  of  £lG8y895  1.3s.  3d. 

In  view  of  supplying  additional  accommodation  to  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  of  the  business  of  the  Bank,  the  Directors  have  transferred 
£25,000  to  the  credit  of  the  Premises  Account. 

The  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year,  free  of  income  tax,  which  will  absorb  £119,978;  and  that  the 
balance  of  £23,917  ISs.  3d.,  that  will  then  remain,  be  carried  forward  to 
l^flt  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  present  dividend,  added  to  that  paid  to  30tb  June,  will  make  20  per 
cent,  for  the  year  1873. 

The  Directors  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  William  Jardine,  Esq., 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Bank ;  the  vacancy  thus  arising  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  meeting  to  fill  up. 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are: -Thomas  Stock  Cowie,  Esq., 
FredericE  Francis,  Ksq.,  and  Frederick  Harrison,  £t>q.,  who,  being  eligible, 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

In  oousequenoe  of  the  continued  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company, 
the  Directors  recommend  that  the  15,000  sharex  already  authorised  at  pre¬ 
vious  meetings  to  be  issued,  be  offered  rateably  among(<t  fhe  proprietors 
whose  names  shall  appear  on  the  Share  Register  of  the  Company  on  31st 
March  next,  such  shares  to  be  issued  at  £30  each,  being  a  premium  of  £10 
per  share.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Acting  on  the  resolution  of  the  proprietors  passed  at  the  last  half-yearly 
meeting,  and  confirmed  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  held  on  21st  August, 
the  Directors  have  effected  the  Registration  of  this  Company  under  ”  The 
(knnpanies  Act,  1802,"  and  the  Bank  is  now  a  Corporation  having  perpetual 
sueoession  and  a  Common  Seal. 

The  dividend,  amounting  to  £2  per  share,  free  of  income  tax,  will  be 
payable  at  the  head  office,  or  at  any  of  the  brunches,  on  or  after  Monday, 
the  loth  inst. 

BALANCE  SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  3lBt  December,  1873. 

Dr. 

To  Capital . £1,200,000  0  0  j 

Instalments  unpaid .  110  0  0 


Reserve  Fund .  000,000  0 

Instalments  unpaid .  55  0 

Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for  customers’ 

balances,  Ac .  18,077,608  18 

Liabilities  on  acceptances,  covered  by 
securiUcs .  4,O7O,.3O0  4 

Profit  and  loss  balance  brought  from 

last  account... .  20,189  10 

GroM  profit  tor  the  half-year,  after 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts .  4,38.874  10 


-£1,199,890 


599,945 


22,148,176 


Less  amount  transferred  to  premises 
account . 


459, CC4  1  1 


25,000  0  0 


434,004  1  1 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  head  office  and  branches. 

and  with  Bank  of  England . £2,552,320  10 

Cash  placed  at  call  and  at  notice,  covered 
by  securities  .  2,0.58,494  10 

Investments,  vix. : —  * 

Government  and  guaranteed  stocks .  1.711,250  6 

Other  stocks  aud  securities .  105,995  18 

Discounted  bills,  and  advances  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  town  and  country .  12,704,017  14 

Liabilities  of  customers  for  drafts 
accepted  by  the  Bank,  as  per  contra...  4,070,300  4 

Freehold  premises  in  Lombard-street 
and  Ntcholas-lane,  freehold  and  I''ase- 
hold  propertv  at  tlie  branches,  with 

fixtures  aud  fittings .  3O0,1C9  9 

Less  amount  transferred  from  profit  and 
loss .  25,000  0 

Interest  paid  to  customers  . 

Salaries  and  ail  other  exnenses  at  tiead 
office  and  branches,  including  income- 
tax  on  profits  and  salaries...... . 


Dr,  profit  and  LOSS  ACCtiUNT. 

To  interest  paid  to  customers,  as  above . . . 

Expenses . . . . . 

Rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new  aeeount . 

Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  half-year . . . 

Transferred  to  tne  credit  of  premises  aocouut . 

Balance  carried  forward  . . . . . 


£21,382,074  3 


-£5,208,815  13 


1,817,210  5 


16,834,053  18 


281,109  9 
122,030  4 


117,858  13 
£24,382,074  3 


.£122,030  4 
.  117Ji58  13 
.  50,279  10 
..  119.978  0 
.  25,000  0 

.  23,917  13 


By  balance  brought  forward  from  last  aoeount  . £20,160  10 

Gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for  ’  ' 

bad  and  doubtful  debts . .  438.874  10  4 

£459,()(H  1  1 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance- slieet,  tni 
have  found  the  same  to  be  correct, 

(Sigued)  william  NORMAN,  \  . 

RICHARD  U.  SWAINE,  ; 

London  and  County  Bank,  Jan.  29,  1874. 

The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  followlnf. 
resolutions  were  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted : — 

1.  That  the  Report  be  received  aud  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  uia 
the  Shareholders. 

2.  That  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  be  declared  fnr 

tlie  half-year  ended  theSUt  December,  1873,  payable  on  and  after  Mondsv 
the  i6th  instant,  aud  that  the  balance  of  £23,917  13s.  3d,  be  carried  forward 
to  profit  and  loss  new  account.  ^ 

3.  That  the  1.5,000  shares  in  the  share  capital  of  the  Company  Already 
authorised,  be  offered  rateably  amongst  the  Proprietors  who  shall  apneiV 
registered  In  the  books  of  the  Company  on  the  31st  March  next,  such  sharS 
to  oe  Issued  at  a  premium  of  £10  per  share,  and  on  the  following  terms  and 
conditions  !  — 

1.  That  payments  be  made  as  follow : — £7  lOs,  per  share  on  the  Ist  June 

1874:  £7  lOs.  1st  December,  1874;  £7  lOs.  Ist  June,  1875;  £7  ig,’ 
1st  December.  1875. 

2.  That  £5  of  each  payment  shall  be  on  account  of  Capital,  and  the 

remaining  £2  lOs.  of  each  payment  shall  be  taken  on  .nccouut  of  tlie 
premium  and  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 

3.  Tnat  such  payments,  both  on  account  of  capital  and  of  premium 

shall  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  uutil  th« 
31st  December,  1875,  payable  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  from  which 
date  the  payments  on  account  of  capital  only  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  dividends  after  the  same  rate  us  the  other  capital  stock  of 
the  Company. 

4.  That  instalments  in  arrear  shall  be  charged  with  interest  at  the  rate 

of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  paid  with  such  instalmeuts. 

6.  That  any  instalment  paid  in  anticipation  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
Interest  until  the  date  when  such  iustalmeut  becomes  payable. 

6.  That  the  holder  of  Scrip  Certificates  (the  instalments  due  tbereoa 

having  been  paid)  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of  each 
share — 

On  the  Ist  March,  1875,  the  sum ) 

of  08 . f  being  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 

And  on  the  Ist  March,  1870,  the  |  cent,  per  annum, 

sum  of  £  1  . ) 

7.  That  on  the  Ist  March,  1870,  the  Scrip  Certificates  (all  payments 

thereon  having  been  made)  shall  be  brought  in  for  registration, 
when  a  certificate  for  the  relative  number  of  shares  shall  be  given 
in  exchange,  in  favour  of  the  person  whose  name  in  tall,  qu  illty, 
and  address  shall  be  subscribe  upon  them,  on  the  same  bring 
lodged  at  the  I^ondon  and  County  Bank,  21  Lombard-street,  and 
the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  the  Company  being  signed. 

4.  That  Thomas  Stock  Cowie,  Frederick  Francis,  an<f  Frederick  Harri' 
son.  Esquires,  be  re-elected  Directors  of  tills  Company. 

5.  lhat  William  Norman,  Richard  Hinds  Swaine,  and  Stephen  Syraonds. 
Esquires,  be  elected  Auditor!  for  the  current  year,  and  that  the  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  two  former  for  tlieir  services  during 
the  past  year. 

0.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

7.  That  tlie  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  prest  nted  to  the  General  Manageni, 
and  to  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Bank,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  discharged  their  respeotive  duties. 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  FRANCIS.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  Chair,  it  was  resolved,  and  carried 
unanimously : 

8.  That  toe  thnnks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Frederick  Francis, 
Esq.,  for  presiding  on  the  present  occasion. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  GOUGH,  Secretary. 

London  and  county  banking  company. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital 
of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ended  3l8t 
December,  187.3,  will  be  PAID  to  the  I’roprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Oflice. 
21  Lombard -street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branches,  on  or  sfter 
MONDAY,  the  10th  ins^tunt. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN,  )  Joint  General- 

WHITBREAD  TOMSON.)  Managers. 

21  Lombard-Street,  February  0th,  1874. 


Joint  General- 
Managers. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  ”  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

*a*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

dTg  E  S  T  I  0  N.  ~ 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  3Vine  In  bottles  from  .38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  l-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  Loudon. 

See  name  on  label. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  aud 
I*  CONDI. \f  ENTS. 

E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  oelebnated  Receipt!,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore* 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-souare),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  K.C. 


£459,004  1 


le,  prepared 
>,  signed 


**  Elizabeth  Lazeni>if> 


I 
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CLEEICAL,  medical,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

13  St  James 's-square,  London,  S.W. 

City  Branch :  Mansion-house  Buildings,  £.0. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ...  ...  £249,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,880,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  ...  ...  £304,457 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,770 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  in  Jannary,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £323,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,169,601 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  o^whole-tcrm 
Policies  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age.  ^ 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on 
atuining  a  specified  ag-e. 

Invalia  Idves  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

REPORT,  1873, 

The  49th  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at 
either  of  the  Society’s  Offices,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

OEOROE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  ,  From 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday,  __  __ 

MALTA  j  at  2  p.m. 

4 1  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday, 
r  ’at 2  p.m.  t  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 


OVERLAND 
ORIENTAL 
sengers  and  receive 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


hnrsday,  Feb.  /  Friday  morning, 
12  and  26,  at  I  Feb.  20,  and 
2  p.m.,  and-|  March  6,  and 

every  alternate  every  alternate 
Thumay.  ^  Friday. 


londay,  Feb.  23, 
and  March  9, 
•  at  6  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
•Manday. 


Monday,  Mar.  9, 
at  5  a.m ,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


\  Thureday,  Feb.  /  Friday  morning,  Monday,  Mar.  9, 
AUSTRALIA  12,  at  2  p.m.,]  Feb.  20,  and  at  5  a.m ,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND  ■  &  every  fourth  1  every  fourth'  every  fourth 

Thursday.  \  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vifi  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Vemoe  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  1  ickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBE A U  and  CO.,  6  Billitw-ctreet  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-etreet,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-sireet,  S.W. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  of  SUCCESS  have  proved  beyond 

question  that 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL 
Prevents  Hair  from  falling  oflT  or  turning  Grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair, 
cleanses  it  fh>m  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft,  Pliable, 
and  Glossy.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 
basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair.— Price  38.  6d.  and  7b.  Family  bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  lOs.  6d.,  and  doable  that  size,  21& 


Family  bottles 


ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 

Exerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  and  purifying  action  on  the  Skin,  eradi¬ 
cates  Freckles,  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots,  Discolouration,  and  other  Cutaueoui 
Visitations,  and  renders 

THE  SKIN  SOFT,  CLEAR,  AND  BLOOMING. 

Price  4b.  6d.  and  88.  6d.  per  bottle. 


ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

Or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  compounded  of  Oriental  Ingredients,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Teeth,  Strengthening  the  Gums, 
and  in  rendering  the  Breath  Pure  and  F'rogrant.  It  eradicates  Tartar  irom 
the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  {K'arl-iike  w  hiteneia— Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  securities  of  health  to  all 

nations,  in  every  clime,  and  have  given  hope,  relief,  and  comfort  to 
millions.  In  irritation  and  debility,  generated  by  excesses  of  any  kind, 
or  in  general  prostration  of  the  system,  their  effect  is  rapidly  soothing, 
renovating,  and  permanently  restorative.  They  rapidly  drive  from  the 
system  the  morbid  cause  of  ailments,  and  renew  the  pristine  animation, 
health,  and  vigour  of  the  frame.  They  greatly  increase  the  appetite,  give 
tone  to  the  stomach,  assist  the  digestion,  and  impart  elasticity  to  the  spirits ; 
their  essence  enters  the  eirenlation,  and.  carried  through  its  course,  exerts 
its  cleansing  power  over  every  organ.  In  the  lungs  they  effect  most  striking 
changes,  converting  the  impure  venous  into  pure  arterial  blood,  which 
repaira  and  recruits  the  whole  frame. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Puinciples,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .  1  ii 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . . . ; .  1  lo 

12  Dessert  do . 1  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do .  0  2 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1 

6  Egg  do . 0  9 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11 

1  Butter  Knife . 0  2 

2  Sance  Ladles.... .  0  5 

1- Sugar  Sifter..... .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2 


Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

*3  2 

£8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  0  18 
0  0  3 
0  0  1 
0  0  12 
0  0  7 
6  0  13 
0  0  13 
6  0  3 
6  0  7 
0  0  *4 
60  3 


0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  1  2 
0  0  4 
6  0  2 
0  0  11 
6  0  9 
0  0  15 
0  0  15 
6  0  .5 
0  0  8 
9  0  4 
0  0  3 


0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  4  0 
0  0  2  0 
0  0  12  0 
6:  0  10  0 
0  0  16  6 
61  0  16  6 
o'  0  5  0 
o'  0  9  0 
0  0  5  0 
6  0  4  0 


_  '8  4  on  2  312  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70fl.  to  200s. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Fonr;  Cake  Badiets,  26s.  to  50s.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  eoual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


Vy  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior 
ELECTTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK  S  BATH  WAREHOL6E  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  I5s. ;  pen  baths,  I3s.  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 


CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Cjueeu’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  bandies.  498. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  6s. 

Kronsed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  656.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  Ss.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  Od.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  V5s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  Os.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  &Iach6  ditto,  30s.  to  05s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s-  Cd.  to  14a  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS 

REQUISITES. 


CULINARY 


First  Prize  Set 
Mediom  Set 
Large  Set 


of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cntlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

EICHA.£D  and  JOHN  SL’ACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Estallisbed  1807. 
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/CUTLERY,  Warninted.— Tlie  most  varied  assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  la  on  Sale  at 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON’S. 


The  Blades  are  ail  the  finest  Steel. 

^  Table. 

Dessert. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

Sl-ineh  Ivory  handles,  per  dozen . 

8.  d. 

19  . 

s.  d*. 

15  . 

s.  d. 

7  . 

si  do.  balance  do . 

20  . 

16  . 

7  . 

4  do.  do.  do . . 

32  . 

23  . 

8  . 

3|  do.  fine  do.  do . 

30  . 

27  . 

10  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do . 

40  . 

30  . 

10  6 

4  do.  African  ivory  do . 

45  . 

36  . 

15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules,  do.  . 

40  . 

38  . 

18  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades,  do.  do . 

55  . 

42  . 

20  . 

NioEel  electro-silvered  handles,  do.... 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 

Lamps,  of  all  Sorts  and  Patterns. — William  S.  Burton 
invites  inspection  of  this  season’s  show  of  LAMPS.  The  collection 
of  French  Moderateur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (complete 
with  chimney  and  giobe),  vary  from  8s.  to  £9.  Each  lamp  is  guaranteed 
Mrfect,  but  to  ensure  their  proper  action  William  8.  Burton  supplies  pure 
Colsa  Oil  at  the  wholesale  price,  3s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes, 
full  sixe,  3s.  each ;  chimneys,  6d.  each ;  cotton  wicks,  4d.  per  dozen.  Lamps 
of  all  otlier  descriptions  are  on  show  in  great  variety. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  U.  K.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  830  Illustrations  of  his  nnrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  fhe  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2, 3, 
and  4  Newman -street;  4,5.  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  rcadv  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wnen  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
AS  if  purchased  at  tne  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

FEBRUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

WlUflnd  tlie above  Investment  Ciroa)i|r  a  sa^  valuable gnlds, conlslBing 
radM^Tlable  Information  to  Investors.  'Tt  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  (Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  &o. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS. 

33  PouLTBT,  London.  Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS, published  on  the  first 
TburiMlay  in  each  month  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paving  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
fis.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


of  ^  13  Great  Mablbobouoh-stbekt 

"  HURST  &  BLACKETTS 

NEW  WORKS. 

VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OP  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  Mid  ANNE  BOLEYN.  B,  W.  HEPWORTH  DIZOR 
Demy  8vo,  308.,  completing  the  Work. 

LIFE* of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PE^EVAL;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson. 
'N  SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  308. 

)n  **  A  valuable  addition  to  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  book  is  full  of 
te  interest.”— Daily  JVetrs. 

~  LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

M  for  1874,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OP  HER 

^  MAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CON- 

^  TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  1  vol.,  with  the  Anm 

I*  beautifully  engraved,  gilt  edges.  Sis.  6d.  bound. 

A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  nsefol 
publication . "  —  Times. 

A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  day.”— Post. 

“  MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

Bj  Lold  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  TOb.,  8tO.  3(X. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

d  Author  of  *  The  Ladye  Shakerley.*  1  voL,  78.  6d. 

;o 

I  THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

*  BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smabi, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,*  ‘  False  Cards,*  Ac. 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mast 

CECIL  HAY.  3  vob. 

“  A  pretty  story.  The  interest  is  well  sustained.”— iSpec/o/or. 

-  COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste.’ 

**  There  is  much  that  is  attractive  both  in  Ck}Ioncl  Dacre  and  the  simple- 
hearUNl  girl  whom  he  honours  with  his  love.” — Athenaum. 

The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 


•  ST  OL AVE’S,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  An  admirable  story.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  original,  and  an 
interest  is  cast  round  her  which  never  flags.” — Post, 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Moetimee  Collins. 

**  Mr  Collins  has  produced  a  story  that  ought  to  be  read,  and  every  word 
of  it  too.  The  interest  never  flags.  In  each  part  there  is  lively  narrative, 
incident,  and  personal  adventumi  the  sketeuiitf  of  ohMraeter  u  bold, 
the  descriptions  of  localities  graphic  and  rtvid '^Morning  Post. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAN.  By  FREDERIK A  MACDONALD.  [Feb.  13. 

COMPLETION  OF  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  price  16s.,  ^ 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS J 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

VOL.  III.,  1852-1870. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly.  :.r4 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  271,  is  published 


CONTENTS : 

I.  WINCKELMANN. 

II.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

III.  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

IV.  SACERDOTALISM,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

V.  lombard-strekt. 

VI.  MILL’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

VII.  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

VIII.  LETTERS  AND  WORKS  OF  MERIMEE. 

IX.  RUSSIAN  SONGS  AND  FOLK-TALES. 

X.  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  LIBERALS. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition  for  1874,  with  all  the  new  Knights, 


new  I'eerti,  Baronets,  Knignts,  ana  Bnignts  ot  the  Bath,  corrected  thr 
out  ou  the  highest  authonty. 

WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria-lane ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready.  One  Vol.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  388,, 

SIR  BERNARD  BURKE'S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1874  (Thirty-sixth  Edition)  contains  an  Alnha- 
betical  List  of  all  holding  Titles  and  Dignitaries. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Booksellers  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  59  Pallmall.  and  l  St  James’s  street,  London,  S.W. 


4  Lords  Chambers, 

26  Corporation -street,  ^ 
Manchester. 

REYNELL’S  PRINTING  0FFICE?| 

—  v| 

ESTABLISHED  1735.  ‘ 

_  ^ 

PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS,  ’  ^  ^ 

BOOK-WORK,  +‘1 

i  :y\ 

MAGAZINES,  i  ^ 

PAMPHLETS,  i 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS,  J 

CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac.  J 

T  ^ 

ESnxiTES  BT  POST,  OB  OX  APPLICATION  TO  ’  ** 

14,  16,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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